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Flour Mili Improvements in Newry, 
Ireland. 


/ Tite NEWRY MILLS. 

We have been pleased and gratified by. an 
inspection of the recent. alterations and im- 
provements elfected by our enterprising 
townsman, A. R. Walker, Esq., in these, the 
oldest milisin Ireland, which were originally 
constructed upwards of 300 yearsago. These 
mills came into Mr. Walker’s possession in 
the year 1860, at which period he made con- 
siderable additions and improvements. We 
understand that the mills still possess the 
ancient right of winnowing their grain on 
the top of Ballybot hill; this circumstance 
alone evidencing the vast improvements 
which successive generations have contribu- 
ted in the manufacture of that food which 
we have hitherto looked upon as the staff of 
life. The vast changes which have been 
effected in the manufacture of flour in Aus- 
tro-Hungary and America have taxed to the 
utmost the resources of British and Irish 
millers in their endeavor to retain their legit- 
imate portion of the trade against this foreign 
competition. Mr. Walker, with his usual 
foresight determining to avail himself of 
every opportunity to improve the quality of 
the tlour manufactured in his mills, has en- 
tirely remodeled the concerns, under a sys- 
tem embracing the principles of the Austro- 
Hungarian and American systems, in such a 
manner as is considered most suitable for the 
milling interest of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The system involvesa complete change in 
the ordinary stone dressing and grinding; 
combined with an elaborate arrangement of 
new machinery, imported from Austria, Ger- 
many and America,’as well. as some manu- 
factured in England and Ireland, for’ the 
purifying, regrinding and dressing of the 
products evolved in the process of manufac- 
ture. This special system has been arranged 
and introduced to the notice of millers by 
Mr. J. W. Mullin, of London, a gentleman 
well known throughout Ireland for the suc- 
cessful production of high class brands of 
flour, and who, we understand, has given up 
his other engagements for the purpose of 
superintending the‘introduction of this sys- 
tem into flour mills. ‘ihe wheat cleaning 
machinery is of an elaborate description, and 
produces 'w marvellous change in the appear- 
ance of thu grain from its entrance into the 
mill to its appearance in the stock hopper 
immediately over the stones. Here alone, 
Mr. Walker informs us, a very great change 
in the character of the flour hereafter manu- 
factured is effected. We purposely refrain 


-from .a detailed description of the various 


machines employed in the process of manu- 
facture, as so much depends upon the indi- 
vidual rights of the owner and constructor. 
We have been much struck with the simplic- 
ity of the whole arrangements of the 
establishment, the wheat being received into 
the mill and thrown into a bin, and, by the 


mMeaus of elevators, brought up to the top of | 


the mill, from whence it passes through its 
various stages of preparation and manufac- 
ture without being touched by the hands of 
the workmen except to sew the mouth of the 
bag in which the flour has finally been depos- 
ited, and, although this elaborate process is 
being carried on from its beginning to com- 
pletion, we are informed that the wheat 
cleaning machinery is supplied and conducted 
by one man and a boy, and that the mill 
itself, with stones, purifiers, rollers, and silk 
dressing machines, together with the flour 
packer, only require the superintendence of 
the miller, assisted by the ordinary stoffe 
dressers and two working men and a boy, 
the bran being brought out into another 
store entirely separate from the mill. The 
baking qualities of the flour manufactured 
by this process are wonderfully improved, 
aman more produce to the baker, and 
mparting sweetness and color to the loaf. 
The bran, urider the high grinding process is 
wonderfully improved—a fact which the 
farmers and stock feeders will heartily appre- 
ciate, Mr. Walker has now adopted a pro- 
cess by which he can produce uny desired 
quality of flour, a portion of which can be 
made to equal the finest Hungarian. The 
entire engineering and miliwright work was 


and, judging from the smooth and effective 
manner in which all the machinery is work- 
ing. the foundry company have maintained 
their high reputation for skillful and careful 
construction and erection of ‘machinery. 
Under the special superintendence of Mr. 
Rennie, the courteous and efficient manager 
of the foundry company, Mr. Walker has 
erected a second pair of Cullin’s patent 
double running stones, to which has been 
added Mr. Mullin’s special dress. The whole 
pof the machinery is driven by an excellent 
steam engine. of the new and improved com- 
pound system, consisting of three steam 
cylinders, known as Rennie’s patent, erected 
by the Newry Foundry company not long 
ago. This style of engine is stated by users 
to economise fuel almost one-half as com- 
pared with ordinary engines. Steam is sup- 
plied from one of the Fenty Foundry com- 
pany’s tubular boilers, working at a pressure 
of 70 pounds, assisted by one of Green’s 
economisers. We wish Mr. Walker every 
success, which his spirited enterprise so well 
deserves. 
DUBLIN BRIDGE MILLS, 


We have had the pleasure of inspecting in 
Dublin Bridge mills a beautiful and novel 
steam engine, which Mr. James Fennell has 
just had erected for driving one of his mills, 
which is capable of working up to 100 horse 
power. Itison the “compound, principle,” 
designed by Mr. William Rennie, which he 
has patented. We were particularly struck 
with its simplicity, and it has the advantage 
of having all the working parts above the 
floor level. The manufacturers, the Newry 
Foundry company, have adopted this plan 
for all their large engines, and from the style 
in which they are turned out, and the fact, 
as we understand, that these engines only 
require about one half the fuel used by the 
ordinary style of engines, we expect our 
enterprising townsmen will have an increas- 
ing business in this department, and that 
many mill owners will adopt Mr, Fennell’s 
plan of substituting for their old style of 
engine this patented engine, and find that 
they will get a quick return for their outlay 
in the saving of fuel. The Newry Foundry 
company have been also engaged for some 
time in erecting for Mr. Fennell (attached to 
one of his engines) four additional pairs of 
stones, with the necessary cleaning and fin- 
ishing machinery. The Dublin Bridge mills 
now contain thirty-seven pairs of stones. 
We believe but very few mills in the king- 
dom equal this in manufacturing power, or 
surpess it in the character of the flour turned 
out. Since his coming to Newry Mr. Fennell 
| has steadily developed the business of the 
| concern, and we congratulate him heartily on 
the high character and magnitude of his 
trade.— Newry Telegraph. 





A Hint For Bores. 


Some time ago there lived a gentleman of 
| indolent habits in Sussex, who made it a 
| business in winter season to visit his friends 
extensively. After wearing out his welcome 
in his immediate vicinity, he thought he 
would visit an old Quaker friend, some 
twenty miles away, who had been an old 
school-fellow of his. On his arrival he was 
cordially received by the Quaker, he thinking 
his visitor had taken much pains to coime so 
far tosee him. He treated his friend with 
great. attention and politeness for several 
days, and as he did not see any signs of his 
leaving, he became uneasy, but he bore it 
with patience till the morning of the next 
day, when he said to him: 

“My friend. I’m afraid thee will never visit 
me again.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall,” said the visitor, “I have 
enjoyed my visit very much. I shall cer- 
tainly come again.” 

“Nay.” said the Quaker, I think thee will 
never visit me again.” 

“What makes you think I will never come 
again?” asked the visitor. 

“If thee does not never: leave,” said the 
Quaker, how “canst thee come again?,, 

The visitor left, —Hnglish Paper. 





Twenty-seven railroad cars have recently 
been shipped from Philadelphia to Brazil. 
Pullman palace cars are being built for Eng- 
land, and Baldwin locomotives for Norway. 





performed by the Newry Foundry company, 








Food Inspection in France. 

The restaurants, hotels and pastry cooks’ 
shops are visited by a special set of inspec- 
tors, whose business is to ascertain whether 
the kitchens are clean and the kitchen. uten- 
sils free from verdigris. The Grand hotel 
and the Cafe Anglais are amenable to this 
iuspection equally with the meanest eating- 
houses of the suburbs; and if the inspectors 
discover any grounds of complaint they visit 
the house day after day until the owner 
mends his manners. _ Butchers, fish-mongers, 
poulterers and pork-butchers have also a set 
of inspectors specially appointed to watch 
over them, and many excellent laws exist in 
France for keeping the premises of these 
tradesmen in a healthy condition. Thus, the 
butchers’ shops must have nothing wooden 
in their fixtures except the chopping blocks. 
The floor must be of stone, the shelves of 
marble, the walls must be covered with 
enamelled tiles, and in place of shutters 
there must be iron bars, that fresh air may 
pour into the shop all through thenight. No 
slaughtering is allowed on the premises of 
butchers or pork-butchers, the giant slaugh- 
ter houses (abattoirs) at La Villette being 
amply sufficient to meet the requirements; of 
all Paris. Here the cattle and pigs are 
brought along the outer boulevards between 
10 o’clock at night and 9 in the morning, so 
that there may be no passing of flocks and 
herds through the city in broad day; and all 
the deliveries of meat at the butchers’ shops 
must be effected before 10 a. m., in carts hav- 
ing white cloths to cover the quarters of beef 
and mutton. I had almost forgotten that 
Paris is possessed of 196 horse-flesh shops, 
which are subjected to the same rules as the 
butchers; but here, as in the charcuteries 
(pork-butchers) the insbectors have a diffi- 
cult task in trying to prevent oflal and putrid 
meat from being manufactured iato sausages, 
gelanitine, fromage @Jtalie, pies and other 
indigestible dainties which Frenchmen love. 
I am afraid that the inspectors are not very 
successful, and that the proletarian French 
sausage will not stand impartial investigation. 
The bad meat in it may be so chopped up 
with pepper, spices and garlic, that all tell- 
tale flavor will be digested; but the meat 
must be bad for the charcuteries to undersell 
the butchers, that they would have us believe 
that half a pound of veal and a similar quan- 
tity of ham can be mixed up with spices and 
sold as pie, for about three pence cheaper 
than a pound of plain veal! Let us pass 
lightly over this delusion. The in- 
spectors can only do their duty, and 
if they discover offal or tainted meat on 
a charcutier’s premises they immediately _re- 
port the man to the Tribunal de Simple Po- 
lice, where he is scolded and fined; at the 
same time his shop will be watched for 
weeks, till perhaps on some dark night a lad 
will be discovered stealing in with a sackful 
of dead cats, dogs and rats, all ready for 
consignment to those terrible steam mincing 
machines which makes chopped dog look like 
hashed beef for you in a trice. I should, by- 
the-by, say that since the seige of Paris taught 
Frenchmen such a practical lesson as to the 
edible qualities of animals formerly banished 
from the dinner table, an inspector would 
not quarrel with a tradesman whom he sus- 
pected of putting rats intv his pies. He would 
stipulate that the rats should be fresh, but 
that is all; for if he were to object to the 
label describing the pie as “fine game,” the 
vender might answer that game is a word ap- 
plied in French to all varieties of wild ani- 
mals, insomuch that the rat and mouse catch- 
ers attached to the palaces of the late em- 
peror all bore the grand title of “Chasseur de 
Menu Gibier.” 

Coming now to the grocers, pastry cooks, 
and bakers, the honest folks have also to put 
up with a great deal of inspection, the gro- 
cers and bakers in connection with their 
weights, the pastry cooks because of the del- 
eterious coloring matter which they some- 
times put into their sweetmeats. Before the 
“liberty of baking” had been decreed, which 
was only about a dozen years ago, absurd 
raids used to be made upon bakers to see if 
they sold pastry; and vice versa, the pastry 
cooks were heavily fined if they sold bread. 
To this day the bakers form a corporation 
governed by rather peculiar laws, for the 
state compels them to sell common bread in 
two pound or four pound loaves according to 





a tariff which never varies in the best or the 
worst wheat season. A. “Caisse de la Boul- 
angerie” indemnifies the bakers for the losses 
they may sustain in times of war or famine; 
and they repay the fund out of the profits 
they clear in years of plenty, Thus the gains 
of trade lie wholly in the sale of fancy bread, 
which is not tariffed, and it was because the 
profits inthis direction were so small that 
the state ended by reluctantly conceding the 
principle that no harm would be done if bak 
ers took to cooking cakes and tarts in their 
ovens. French pastry cooks enjoy the privi- 
lege of selling liquors, wines and beer with- 
out a special license, provided they retail it 
to customers eating on their own premises; 
but the only ones who seem to make an ex- 
tensive use of this faculty are the proprietors 
of two or three big Parisian houses patronized 
by the English. These sell a great deal of 
port and sherry. To conelude with the in- 
spection of food an admirable feature in con- 
nection with it is the perfect incorruptibility 
of all the agents employed in this work. They 
are armed with very wide powers; they are 
poorly paid and consequently exposed to 
many temptations; yet the cases in which 
they have been known to abuse their trust 
are so rare that they must be regarded as 
inevitable exceptions to a rule of entire 
blamelessness, In the halles where quantities 
of edibles—and notably fish—are condemned 
évery day. the market women loathe the in- 
spectors, but no one ever ventures to accuse 
these useful public servants of tampering’ 
with their duty either for fear or favor.— 
Paris Cor, London News. 


An Irish Banker. 





Lawson in his “History of Banking” tells 
this anecdote: 

I once accompanied a large party of Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen to that enchanting 
spot, the Lakes of Killarney, where, having 
amused ourselves for a few days, we were on 
the point of returning to Dublin, when one of 
the party recollected that he had in his pos- 
session a handful of notes on a banker who 
was a kind of saddler in the town of Killar- 
ney. Accordingly, we all set out by the way 
of sport to have them exchanged, our princi- 
pal object being to see and converse with the 
proprietor of such a bank. Having entered 
the shop, which hardly sufficed to admit the 
whole comany, we found the banking saddler 
hard at work. One of the gentlemen thus 
addressed him: 

“Good morning to you, sir, I suppose you 
are the gentleman of the house?” 

“At your service, ladies and gentlemen,” 
returned the saddler. 

“It is here, I understand, that the bank is 
kept,” continued my friend. 

“You are right,”. replied the artisan, “This 
is Killarney bank for want of a better.” 

My friend then said, “We are on the eve 
of quitting your town, and as we have some 
few of your notes which will be of no man- 
ner of use to us elsewhere, I'll thank you for 
cash for them.” 

The banker replied, “Cash, plase your 
honor, what is that? isit anything in the 
leather line? Ihave as beautiful a saddle 
here as ever was put across a horse. good and 
cheap. How much of my notes have you sir, 
if you plase?” 

“There are no less,” said my friend, “than 
sixteen of your promises to pay, for the 
amazingly large sum of fifteen shillings and 
ninepence sterling money?” 

“TI should be sorry, most noble,” returned 
the banker, “to waste any more of your 
lordship’s time, or to those sweet beautiful 
ladies and gentlemen, but I have an illigant 
bridle here as isn’t to be matched in Yoorup, 
Aishy, Afriey or Merikay; its lowest price is 
fifteen shillings six and a half pence—we’'ll 
say fifteen shillings six pence to your lord- 
ship. If ye’ll be plaised to accept of it, then 
there'll be twopence halfpenny or a three- 
penny note coming to your lordship, and 
that will clear the business at once.” 

This account of an Irish banker, although 
possibly somewhat overdrawn, may be con- 
sidered a specimen of many who carried on 
the business of banking in the early part of 
the last century.— One of the Olden Time, 


Hampton & Boling’s elevater at Winterset, 





Iowa, was recently burned. Loss about 
$6,500, 
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Ostranoer, Hoppin & Dean, Publishers, La Crosse, Wis, 


Notice to Mill Owners. 
Parties wishing information regarding the Improved 
La Crosse Emery Whee! Millstone Dresser will address, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 
La Crome, Wis. 


Notice to Our Readers. 

The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
alwaye pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 

La Crosse, Wis. 





Our Club List. 

In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
have arranged with a few of the most important papers, 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 

Regular Price. 
The Northwestern Miller with 


Club Price. 


Scientific American.....-...-. $6 20 $5.20. 
London Miller (monthly)... - 4.50 3.50, 
American Miller (monthly). 4.00 3.25, 
The Mill Stone (monthly). . 4.00 5.00 


An Infringement. 


It having been cailed to our attention that certain 
parties, in Michizan, and other places. are building and 
exposing for sale certain will-stone dressing machines, 
and using thereon EMERY WHEELS. which they call 
“CORUNDUM WREELS,” notice is hereby given that all 
such wheels used for dressing mill stones, exc: pt they be 
nsed on the machine known as the “Improved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser,” (Ostrander, Hoppin 
& Dean, proprietors) are un INFRINGEMENT on the 
patents under which said Im) roved Emery Wheel Mill- 
stone Dresser is made and sold. 

OSTRANDER, 





HOPPIN & DEAN, 


Notice to Advertisers. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published, It is ae 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week. We have lately made 
out new and complete lists of the millers. millwrights. 
etc. in the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Our rates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those of 
any other milling jeurnal published, Address, 
with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
LA Crorse, Wis. 


ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 

NotTe.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which the advertisements do 
not appear. 
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“THe nealing tester nasil pt been 
brought up in the Wisconsin legislature, 
but failed to make any sensation. 





THE Keats lester be February is at 
hand and looks very neat with its new 
dress. If Abernathey was as accustomed 
to wearing good clothes as we are he 
wouldn’t make such a fuss about it. 








THOUGHTS are duty free.—Grain Cleaner. 
If there were a duty of 100 per cent 
ad valorem on the mental evolutions of 
the long eared editor of the Grain 
Cleaner, the tax would not be a very 
heavy drain upon even his limited “pile.” 








We acknowledge with pleasure friend 
Cawker’s invitation to a grand fishing 
excursion to Delafield. We would sug- 
gest that he send an elegantly worded 
note of invitation to Sammy Chisholm 
and the rest of the boys, so that we 
can have a regular family reunion. 








Wuo says a “machinery contractor” 
cannot acquire fame and station? Now 
here is our old patron D. L. Braucher, 
who is mayor of Lincoln, Ill., and of 
whom the neighboring paper speaks 
thusly : 


“During a short visit to Lincoln last Thurs- 
day we met and formed the acquaintance of 


mayor, D. L. Braucher, whom, from our ac- 
quaintance, we should judge was the right 
man in the right place; for he fills an impor- 
tant position with the airs and bearing of a 
common man, without that ostentation and 
style usually put on by mayors of large 
cities.” 








From the Melbourne Argus of De- 
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ceived,’ we learn that the Australian 
harvest has not been altogether satis- 
factory. Cold southern winds and 
bright scorching sunshine with occas- 
ional showers have proved unfavorable 
|to the wheat crop, a large part of which 
has been injured by rust. ‘Thousands 
of acres have been so damaged as not 
to be worth harvesting. Some districts 
have been more fortunate, but as the 
good crops are not sufficient to bal- 
ance the bad ones, the entire yield is 
below the average. 








Mr. Wo. MILLIKEN, representing the 
Downton Purifier company, was in the 
city last Tuesday, and we had the pleas- 
ure of a short visit with him. Like 
Downton himself, he “kin talk,” and as 

a natural sequence he gave us lots of 
‘news generally. Among other things, 





3 he stated that the evidence in the roller 


case has been closed, and it will come 
|up for final action some time within a 
‘month. Downton is confident of suc- 
cess, and while we do not take much 


stock in patent suits, we wouldn’t mind 


seeing our jolly, bald-headed friend look- 
ten million bank 
through a pair of gold rimmed eye 


|ing over a account 


glasses. 





“rer 


l'reat- 
to the Testing of Water 
Wheels and Machinery,” is on our 
table, for which the author has our 
thanks. From the very casual reading 
which we have been able to give it, we 
believe it contains much information of 
value to the hydraulic engineer and to 
the usersand owners of water power. 
The book is of a convenient size for refer- 
ence containing some two hundred 
pages of reports of tests, information 
relative to water wheels and water 
power, etc. We are not advised as to 
the price of the book, which can be 
learned by writing to the author at Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 


JAmMEs EMerson’s new book, a 





Hon. GEORGE Baty, royal chieftain of 
the Scottish Clans in St. Louis, opened 
the recent Burns anniversary exercises 
in that city with the following neat little 
speech: 


“We Scotchmen are rather proud ef our 
country, and we are treated so well in Amer- 
ica that we wish all Americans were Scotch- 
men and able to join the Scottish clans. 
[Laughter.] The objects of our society are, 
first to extend help and relief to our fellow 
countrymen and to those in whose veins flow 
Scottish blood; and secondly, to keep green 
the memories of our native land, because we 
Scotch people believe that to be proud of the 
land of our birth, to be proud of her heroes, 
her statesmen and her poets, does not unfit 
us to be good citizens of the land of our 
adoption. [Applause.] And he, whose birth- 
day we come together to celebrate to-night, 
would have been an American had he not 
been a Scotchman. [Great applause.] Had 
he lived a little later he would have written 
the Declaration of Independence shorter than 
it has been written; indeed, he would have 
written it in two lines— 

‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.’” 








THE Minnesota legislative committee 
is still grappling with the wheat testing 
question. At one of their meetings a 
resolution was passed in favor of sub- 
stituting the sealed half bushel for the 
brass tester, and the point now under 
discussion is the manner of filling. What- 
ever measure is used for a test, the 





cember 27th, which we have just re- 


weight per bushel indicated is found 


to depend largely upon the manner in 
which the grain is placed in_ it, 
and several devices—two of them 
invented by members of the leg- 
islature—have been recommended for 
securing uniformity in this particu- 
lar. These different arrangements all 
amount to practically the same thing, 
the idea being to fill the measure from a 
hopper adjusted to the proper height. 
A committee of ten has also been ap- 
pointed by the house to investigate dis- 
criminations and combinations by the 
millers’ associations, by which is spec- 
ially meant. the Minneapolis Millers’ 
Association, which has come in for its 
share of abuse in common with all other 
buyers of grain. 








WE have received from the executive 
committee of the Association of German 
Millers the prospectus of the proposed 
international exhibition of milling ma- 
chinery and products, to be held at 
Berlin, beginning with the 22d of June 
and lasting until the end of the month. 
At that time the annual meeting of the 
association will be held, and, as is stated 
in the circular, it is desired to bring to 
the notice of those most interested the 
great improvements in milling made 
during the past few years. The idea is 
a good one, and we are certain that our 
own national associations could take 
the same step with good results. The 
annual conventions are now almost as 
much gatherings of builders of ma- 
chinery, and if the association would 
recognize them by establishing an exhi- 
bition of mill machinery in connection 
with ‘the association, it would be of 


chinery builders. ‘The German exhibi- 
tion will consist of: 


1. All kinds of motors and machinery used 
for mill work, as: steam engines, turbines, 
wind and water wheels, etc.. either by actual 
exhibition or by models and drawings. 


2. All parts necessary for the inner work 
of a mill, as: transmissions, frameworks, mill 
stones and roller mills; cleaning, sorting, 
mixing, pealing, dressing machines as well as 
dressing tools; all implements and contriv- 
ances necessary for high and low milling. 


3. All branches related to milling, as: grain, 
oil, sawing, color, rice, bone, fulling milling. 

4. Allimplemeats and machinery used for 
pastry, bakery, etc. 

5. Objects for illuminating and oiling pur- 
poses as well as for security against damage 
by fire; fire engines and implements, articles 
for packing (bags) bridge scales, bag cars, 
transport carriages, etc. 

6. All products of milling and baking. 


The following conditions are attached 
to the exhibits : 


1. The exhibition opens June 22d and lasts 
until the end of June, 1879. 

2. The exhibited objects have to be regis 
tered with the committee by March 1st, 1879, 
at latest. The committee decides about, ac- 
ceptance or refusal. The committee does 
not guarantee acceptance of later applica- 
tions, No exhibits can be withdrawn before 
the end of the exhibition. 

3. All objects of exhibition must be ad- 
dressed to the Internation Exhibition of, 
Verein deutscher Muller, Berlin, and must 
arrive before June Ist, 1879, at the latest, 
free of freight, cost and charges. The bills 
of delivery mentioned in section 8 must be 
presented at the same time. The forms 
necessary for shipment will be sent to the 
exhibitors in due time. The discharge of 
custom for foreign goods and storage of boxes . 
will be done on account of the exhibitors. ’ 

4. The fee for exhibition is ‘15 marks per- 
square metre (about $3 per square yard).} 
Of this fee the first half installment has to} 
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» the exhibition the installment made is for- 
ited and becomes a part of the exhibition 


fund. 

4, Every exhibitor has 1o himself take care 

of the erection or placing of his goods and 
he decoration of his place. If especially de- 
ired, the committee will take care of the 
rangements and decoration, the charges of 
hich the exhibitor has to remit on the 
opening of the exhibition. 
6. The exhibition opens June 22d, 1879; 
he arrangements must be finished three 
days before. The committee has the right 
to place all objects not unpacked five days 
pefore, on account of the exhibitor. 

7, All objects will be insured against loss 
by fire on account of the exhibitor to the 
yalue stated by him. 

8. To every exhibitor bills of delivery will 
pe forwarded, which have to be twice care- 
fully filled out; one bill—stamped with the 
exhibition receipt stamp—will be returned to 
the exhibitor and serves for recognftion. 

9. Objects for sale may be labelled with 
corresponding notice and price; if sold, the 
delivery can only be made after close of the 
exhibition. 

10. The exhibitors have free entrance for 
themselves or for their representatives. 

11. The committee takes care that. the 

s are sufficiently watched, but cannot be 
held answerable for theft, breakage, etc., 
and for destruction by weather of goods out- 
side of the buildings. 

12, Steps have been taken for having goods 
returned free of custom and freight. 

13. Directly after close of the exhibition 
the exhibitors must have their goods packed 
up and taken away by August 8th. The 
packing of goods for which a representative 
does not appear, will be ordered by the com- 
mittee at the expense of the owner. 








Personal. 


—Mr. William Reid, formerly employed in 
the “big mill” in this city, left last Friday 
for Mankato, Minn., where he had secured a 
job in the new mill. 

—Mr. John J. Walterbouse and three of his 
efficient aides-de-camp left last Monday 
morning for Terre Haute, Ind., where they 
will work on large additions to one of the 
mills, We miss the boys very much, but our 
“devil” rejoices that he doesn’t have to 
bring in a wheelbarrow every morning 


to carry off the peanut shucks with 
which they piled our brussels  car- 
pet. Messrs. Ray and Reed will return to 


Minneapolis. 

—On Wednesday last we received a call 
from Wade & Ehrlick, the lessees of D. J. 
Cameron’s mill at La Crescent. Ehrlick has 
been in the mill for a long time and knows 
itsevery crook and turn. Mr. Wade is a New 
York man and has come out here to “grow up 
with the country.” They took possession of 
the mill Feb. 1st, for one year. As befits all 
enterprising milling firms their first act was 
to order the NORTINWESTERN MILLER sent 
to their address for one year. We wish them 
the best ef succes and hope to have them call 
often. 

—We were favored with a short visit by 
Mr, Leas, of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. com- 
pany, last Monday. Those who know Mr. 
Leas, and their name is legion, do not need 
to be told that his smiling countenance was 
gladly welcomed and that we cleared out the 
best cushioned arm chair in the office for 
him and had a good talk generally. He 
teported business very good and in proof 
there of showed us an order from London for 
ten of the grain cleaning machines made by 
his firm. We are glad to see him happy and 
have promised to return his visit provided he 
will make our peace with Abernathey. 








The patent office on the 28th of January 
reissued to the assignees of Elisha Gray a 
patent first granted to him July 27, 1875, 
Which is earlier in date than any patent for 
telephone issued to Prof. Bell. ‘his reis- 
sue is claimed to cover the fundamental and 
the substantial mechanism of the Bell tele- 
Phone and of all other telephones in use. It 
1s controlled by the American Speaking Tele- 
Phone company, a corporation organized in 
the interest of Mr. Gray and of the Gold and 
Stock and Western Union Telegraph compa- 
Nes, and it is said to be their intention to 
enforce it immediately against all persons 
making or using other telephones than those 
of the American Speuking Telephone com- 





Milling News Items. 


Winter wheat in Indiana is in fine condi- 
tion, 


The flouring mill at Primrose, Iowa, has 
been closed. 

The Augusta Milling company of Augusta, 
Mich., have failed. 

Mr. Collins of Windom, Minn., is strength- 
ening his mill dam. 

Missouri farmers report excellent prospects 
for the wheat crop. 

The Prairie mill at River Falls, Wis., is 
soon to be shut down for repairs. 

The flouring mills at Stillwater, Minn., are 
receiving heavy orders from the east. 

The Matchless Flour mills, Baldwin, Wis., 
have shut down for a couple of weeks. 

W. W. Dorwin of Durand, Wis., has re- 
paired his dam and has his mill at work. 

Jas. K. Scribner, owner of the grist mill at 
Eldorado Mills, Wis., has gone to Texas. 

Tisch’s three run grist mill at Carlton, Wis., 
is supplied with new machinery throughout. 

The firm of Miller & Johnson of Pembroke, 
N. H., is changed to Miller, Johnson & Co. 

The Eau Claire Lumber company’s flouring 
mill at Eau Claire, Wis., is making patent 
flour. 

Twenty-six thousand bushels of wheat 


were shipped from Le Seuer, Minn., last 
month. 

The grist mill at *Weyauwega, Wis., is 
running day and night with, four run 
of stone. 

Conkey Bros., of Preston, Minn., have 


taken in 30,000 bushels of wheat in exchange 
for flour. 


M. Blumer’s new three run mill in Mor- 
mon Cooley, near this city, will begin work 
next week. 

The Hastings, Minn., (Gazette says good 
seed wheat at that place is selling at ninety 
cents a bushel. 

The elevator and warehouse at New Ulm, 
Minn., with 10,000 bushels of wheat, was 
burned on the 5th. 


The additional five run of new stone to 
A. A, Freeman & Co.’s mill in this city were 
put in motion last week. 


The capacity of the St. Croix mills at Still- 
water, Minn., has been increased by one run 
of stone, making six in all. 


The Kellogg Steam Mill company, at Kel- 
loge, Iowa, have their new mill in operation, 
and it promises to do good work. 


Mr. Samuel Brunner has bought the inter- 
est of his brother Solomon in the flouring 
mill at Grinnell, Iowa, and is now sole owner. 


Kehl & Newton have purchased the Glen 
flouring mill of A. E. Pound & Co., Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. Mr. Pound intends to re- 
move to Montana. 


The mills at Milford, a few miles south of 
Jackson, Minn., are crowded with work. 
Mr. Barkman proposes to increase the ca- 
pacity of his mill. 


The Eau Claire Lumber company’s grist 
mill at Ean Claire, Wis., is experimenting in 
the use of sixteen inch stones rigidly at- 
tached to the shaft. 


The mill at Bingham Lake, Minn., runs 
nineteen hours a day. It is crowded with 
work on account of the water mills in that 
section being frozen up. 


The steam flouring mill at Mitchellville, 
Towa, has been purchased by Mr. Andrews, 
and he has added another run of stones be- 
sides other improvements. 


Mr. J. Tohmpson gave up his mill at Lanes- 
boro, Minn.. on the 5th inst. and the pur- 
chasers, E. V. White, S. Gilbert and A. T. 
Nash took possession and commenced work. 


Messrs. C. H. Brown & Sons, who own a 
two-run mill known as the “Dakota Mills,” 
at Dakota, Humboldt county, Iowa, contem- 
plate building a new four-run brick mill next 
summer. 


George Debert’s flouring mill known as 
the Saratoga mills three miles north of 
Urbana, O., was burned on the 2d inst. Loss 
$7,000 on building and machinery and $1,000 
on grain; insurance $3,500. 


The postmaster of New Ulm, Minn., 
received a letter the other day indorsed: 
“Please hand this to the miller who manufact- 
ures the best new process flour in the world; 
they say he lives in New Ulm.” 


Messrs. Schofield & Britton have built a 
steam flouring mill the past season at Reas- 
nor, Jasper county, Iowa. They have two 
run of stone in operation with room for 
three. Reasnor is a new town on the New- 





ton and Monroe railway. 


There were 12,016,771 bushels of grain in 
store in Chicago on the 4th inst.. beside 559, - 
102 bushels afloat in the harbor. At the 
same time Milwaukee had over 4,330,970 
bushels in store. This is a much larger 
amount than was in store last year at this 
time. 

The water mill situated about three-quar- 
ters of a mile southwest of Kellogg, Jasper 
county, Iowa, is now being operated by Mr. 
Robert Spencer. Messrs. Harper, Blakeman 
& Co. have just commenced running their 
new steam mill at Kellogg, built during. the 
last fall. There is also a new steam mill 
building at Newton, Jasper county, which 
will be ready to start in a short time. 


Mr. Brownlee’s new mill at Mondovi, Wis., 
is rapidly approaching completion. The new 
mill is considerably larger than the old, and 
will be supplied with all the latest machinery 
for milling. The building is 3} stories high, 
including the basement, and rests upon a 
bed of solid rock. It will contain five run 
of stone, three for flouring, and two for feed 
work. The dam has been overhauled and 
strengthened, and will undoubtedly withstand 
all freshets in the future. It is expected 
that the mill will be ready for business 
by the 1st of March. 


On Thursday, Jan. 30th, the boiler in L. 
Gassner’s flouring mill at Secor, Woodford 
county, Ill., exploded, completely demolish- 
ing the brick engine house, killing four men 
and seriously injuring another, Joseph Horn. 
the engineer. ‘The testimony before the cor- 
oner’s jury showed the accident to have been 
owing to carelessness on the part of the engi- 
neer. L. Gassner, the owner of the mill, 
testified that he had recently had the boiler 
thoroughly repaired, and had given orders 
for the engineer to carry no more than eighty 
pounds of steam. According to Horn’s state- 
ment, he had shut down to fix avalve and 
was carrying one hundred and twenty pounds 
of steam. Of the four men killed, Wm. L. 
Collings was an employe, and Henry Brauns 


had just been engaged as fireman. The 
other two were not employed in the 
mill. The verdict of the coroner's jury was 


that the deceased came to their death by the 
explosion of the boiler in the mill of L. Gass- 
ner, through the negligence of Joseph Horn, 
the engineer. 





More Mills Wanted. 


There seems to be a general complaint 
against the tester used by wheat buyers in 
determining the value of wheat offered for 
sale. There may be abuses elsewhere in 
Minnesota, but in this vicinity there is no 
cause for complaint. The tester in Root 
River valley has been used this season not to 
establish grades but to determine the rela- 
tive value of ‘the many different grades of 
wheat offered. The millers in Rushford have 
done much this season to relieve farmers of 
the natural financial embarrassment conse- 
quent ona light and poor crop of wheat. As 
a rule we have received within five cents a 
bushel of what we could get for our wheat in 
Milwaukee, and early in the season we re- 
ceived the same and some times more in 
Rushford for “No. 4” and “rejected” wheat 
than we could get for it in Lake markets, 
notwithstanding the freight from Rushford 
to Milwaukee is nearly fourteen cents a 
bushel. 

Last year from the crop of 1877 there were 
over 300,000 bushels of wheat marketed here. 
This year, calling our crop only half, would 
bring over 150,000 bushels, but as the millers 
are paying ten cents over market, they have 
drawn much this season from outside the 
circuit naturally tributary to Rushford. That 
would easily run the receipts from the crop of 
1878 up to 200,000 bushels. Now at ten cents 
per bushel there is the neat sum of $2\),000 
saved to the farmers in the vicinity of Rush- 
ford, by virtue of baving good mills located 
here, even if they do use the little brass ket- 
tle. So far are we from complaining that we 
wish every available water power in Root 
river valley were utilized in converting wheat 
into flour before being shipped east.— Cor. 
Rushford, Minn., Star. 


Manufacturing and Trade Items. 


Contracts for the erection of two 400 horse 
power engines for service in cotton mills at 
St. Louis, have recently been awarded to the 
E. P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., have shipped, this month, portable mills 
to the folloiwng persons: Council Bluffs Iton 
Works; George Manning, Center Point. Penn; 
8. C. Rankin, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; John 
Fox, Lenox, Ohio; L. C. Linning. Dowd’s 
Station, Iowa; J. G. Freeman, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Lefterich & Wilcox, St. Paul, 
Nebraska; C, C. White, Valparaiso, Nebraska; 
Westminster Manufacturing company, West- 
minster, Maryland; Hammond & Delaplaine 
Brothers, La Crosse, Kansas: and J. E. 





Brewer, Troy, Alabama, 


Milling Improvements at Rush City, Minn. 


For some time past, Messrs. Spivak & 
Martin, proprietors of the Rush City flouring 
mills, have experienced the necessity of the 
use of more power in operating their mill 
than that afforded by the small stream, Rush 
creek, and last fall they procured, at consider- 
able expense, a new turbine wheel, larger 
and move powerful than the one then in use, 
and putitin. This remedied the defect to a 
certain extent but not sufficient to keep the 
mill going the whole time, and then they 
could not operate both their grist mill and 
saw mill at the same time. They have been 
hard pressed the past fall and winter with 
custom work, more than they could do with 
their facilities, and now they propose to make 
a change, and will, some time early in the 
season, put into their mill a first class engine 
of about 40 horse power; one capable of 
operating both the mills, with considerable 
new machinery which they propose to put in 
in the shape of a rotary or circular saw and 
other machinery to correspond. They will, 
when the Rush City & Grantsburg railroad is 
completed, be able to ship direct from their 
mills, as the road will undoubtedly pass by 
their door. Spivak & Martin are live business 
men and their enterprise is one of the needs 
of -our city, and the improvements above 
noted are such as every business man in the 
place would like to see, and the farming com- 
munity profit by.—Rush City, Minn., Post. 





The English Grain Market. 








LonpDon, Feb. 4—Mark Lane Express says 
the deliveries of English wheat during the 
past fortnight were fully the average of past 
ten years. Recent deliveries of barley have 
been equal to the average for the season, but 
considerably less than the quantities sold a 
year ago. The price of barley was a good 
deal higher then than now. but it was owing 
to its superior quality. Fine barley of good 
color is exceptionally scarce this year, and 
large sales of poor stuff seriously depress the 
average. For the best lots of malting barley 
the prices obtainable now are higher than 
the rates current a year ago. Oats in the 
country are cheaper than at any time since 
1870. Imported oats have never been so 
cheap as to-day. Of Russian and Indian 
wheat there is only a small quantity afloat at 
present. The rigorous weather experienced 
in England appears to have been felt through- 
out Europe. The Baltic sea and Danish 
sound are blocked with ice. The tempera- 
ture is very low throughout Sweden, Russia, 
Germany and the Netherlands. In France the 
fall of snow has been heavier than in Eng- 
land, while even the: Meditarranean coast has 
been invaded by cold. The Danube is frozen 
and the harbor of Galatz is closed to naviga- 
tion, while along the Black sea coast ice -is 
gathering in a formidable quantity. The 
harbor of Odessa is closed. The American 
visible supply keeps very large. Of wheat, 
2,450,000 quarters are stored at the principal 
grain centers, and the quantities of both 
wheat and maize are nearly double the 
quantity in granary a year ago. 

“First class in astronomy, standup. Where 
does the sun rise?” “Please sir, down in our 


meadow; I seed it yesterday.” “Hold ‘your 
tongue, you dunce. Where does the sun 
rise?” “I know; in the east.” “Right; and 


why does it rise in the east?” ”Because the 


east makes everything rise.” 


In 1815 the average yield of wheat in 
France was eleven bushels to the acre, now 
it is fifteen. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Steam Engine, 24x36 
inches, with condenser, 
heaters, governor, etc. 
Can be run either high 
or low pressure. Has 
capacity of about 225 
horse power. Has been 
running 21-2 years,and 
is in excellent condi- 
tion. Will be sold for 
one-third of original 
cost. For particulars, 


apply to 
A. A. FREEMAN & CO., 








La Crosse, Wis. 
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Social Economy. 


A Nation can spend no more than it produces; there- 
fore the supreme policy of every nation should be to 
develop its own producing forces. 





The true index to the prosperity of a Nation is its 
home consumption of home products; therefore every 
Nation should build up its home markets by enlarging 
the purchasing power of its people. 





The purchasing power of a People is the wages of 
their labor, and this purchasing power can only be en- 
larged by affording them constant employment at remun 
erative wages; therefore the financial policy of a nation 
should be to furnish an abundant and cheap money 
which will serve as an instrument of association, and 
furnish the tools with which all its people can be steadily 
und profitably employed. 


The cheapest and most abundant money that can 
be obtained is Government credit, circulating without 
interest and legal-tender for all debts, public and private. 
Therefore it is for the best interests of all classes of citi- 
zens that the National debt should be placed in such 
shape as to circulate freely at home in.tead of being held 
by foreign capitaliste and entailing a heavy annual bur- 
den of interest, 





A Brief History With a Moral. 

The first coinage acts were passed in 1792, 
but no such coi as the gold dollar existed 
until 1849. The despised silver dollar was 
the original unit of money and it contained 
the same amount of pure silver as the Spanish 
milled dollar, its weight being 416 grains 
with the alloy. Thesame act also established 
the relative value of gold and silver, declar- 
ing one pound of gold to be equal to fifteen 
pounds of silver. At that time in Europe one 
pound of gold was considered equal in value 
to fifteen and one-half poundsof silver. The 
effect of this law was to drive gold from the 
country, for fifteen pounds of silver would 
buy a pound of gold in this country and that 
pound of gold would sell in Europe for tifteen 
and one-half pounds of silver. 

In 1793 an act was passed to regulate the 
value of certain foreign coins which were a 
legal tender and continued so until 1857, 
when all foreign coins were demonetized and 
treated as bullion. 

In 1884 an act was passed changing the 
relative value of gold and silver and making 
one pound of gold equal to sixteen pounds of 
silver, The law of 1792 had the effect of 
driving gold from the country. This law 
went to the opposite extreme and drove silver 
from the country—a pound of gold which 
could be purchased in Europe for 154 pounds 
of silver being exchangeable in this country 
for 16 pounds of siver. 

By the act of 1792 the gold eagle was made 
to contain 247} grains of pure gold. In 1834 
this law was changed and eagles were made 
of 282 grains of pure gold, ‘Ihe legal value 
of the two coins remained unchanged, but 
the value of the metal in the eagles of 1834 
was 66 cents less than that of the eagle of 
1792. This is a cud for the intrinsic value 
quidnuncs to chew on. The effect of this 
act of 1834 was to demonetize the eagles of 
1792, and they were bought and sold as bullion 
at their commercial value and measured by 
silver. 

In 1837 the amount of pure gold in the 
gold coins was slightly increased in order to 
make the proportion of alloy the same as 
that in the silver dollar. The silver dollar 
continued unaltered and the standard from 
the time it was first authorized until 1873, 
when by fraud worthy of thieves and Ameri- 
can politicians it was dropped from the list 
of coinages in a new coinage act. The gold 
was, during that time, several times changed. 
The silver dollar of to-day contains the same 
amount of pure silver as the silver dollar of 
1792. Dollars, halves, quarters, dimes and 
cents were legal tenders for all debts up to 
1853. 

In 1849 an act was passed authorizing the 
coinage of gold dollars, a kind of money 
which had never existed. These dollars con- 
tain 23.22 grains of pure gold, and with the 
alloy weighed 25.8 grains. They are a little 
larger than silver five cent pieces, and with 
the exception of the silver three cent pieces 
are the most insignificant little nuisances 
ever invented in the shape of money. Even 
the simpletons who cry for gold do not find 
their infantile wants satisfied with this coin, 
which of late has been held out to them as 
bait by shrewd merchants and some banks 
anxious for a little cheap notoriety. These 
coins are, however, a full legal tender. 

Up to 1853, all silver, gold and copper coins 
of the United States were a legal tender. In 
that year the first subsidiary silver coins were 
authorized, which were legal tender only for 
sums of and under five dollars, The silver 
in these subsidiary coins (halves, quarters 
and dimes) is as pure as that in the dollars, 
but they are 7 per cent light. Two half- 


dollars contain 28} grains less of silver than 
a silver dollar, but their legal value is the 
same as a dollar. Here is another mouthful 
for the metal heads who deride fiat and prate 
about “intrinsic value.” 

In 1857 the old nickel cent was authorized. 
An act of April, 1864, also authorizes the 
coinage of a one cent piece of 48 grains 
weight—95 parts copper and 5 parts zinc. 
A pound of this compound costs about 25 
cents, and is sufficient to coin 160 cents, a 
difference between the commercial value of 
the metal and its legal value when coined of 
135 cents apound. Weheara great deal of 
silly talk about a ‘‘dollar worth a hundred 
cents.” It will be seen that literally such a 
dollar measured by our silver stardard would 
be worth intrinsically about the same asa 
York shilling, or 124 cents. Our seemingly 
simple but utterly unanswerable question: 
“What is a cent worth ?” comes apparently 


motion it is really no nearer solved than ever, 
for there is no unalterable standard by which 
we can measure the value of a pound of cent 
metal. We assume here that 25 cents’ 
worth of silver will buy it, but what is 25 
cent’s worth of silver ? It is an amount arbi- 
trarily fixed by law makers with their fancies 
or those of their forefathers alone for a 
guide, But we have not space to enter 
further into first principles on this point. To 
harp for intrinsic vaue and ‘‘a dollar worth a 
hunred cents” isto hoist oneself on ones 
own petrard. The act of 1864 also authorized 
the two cent piece. which on the intrinsic 
theory is as much a fraud as the cent. Both 
coins are legal tender for 25 cents. 

Nickel five cent pieces were authorized by 
an act of 1866. The compound of which they 
are madeis 75 per cent copper and 25 per 
cent nickel, and costs about 70 cents a 
pound, A pound is sufficient to coin 100 five 
cents pieces, the legal value of whichis $5, 
a difference between the legal value of the 
money and the commercial value of the mer- 
chandise of $4.30. The coins are, like the 
cent and two cent piece legal tender for 25 
cents. Formerly they were redeemable in 
greenbacks in sums of $1, but now they are 
redeemable in nothing except the merchan- 
dise they will buy, and that is all the re- 
demption necessary in any money. They 
afford us another nut for the intrinsic value 
scholastics to cut their baby teeth on. Five 
million dollars of these five cent pieces are 
said to be in circulation, with two million 
dollars of one and two cent pieces. 


The act of Feb. 12, 1878, which surrepti- 
tiously dropped from the list of coinage the 
old silver dollar, which from the first had 
been the only coin standard of money in this 
country, has been so well ventilated that we 
may pass it ever with short comment. It 
was one of the boldest acts of the gold and 
bond ring, and is sufficient to brand its au- 
thors and abettors with fraud; and those 
who opposed the remonetization of the silver 
dollar last year are not much better. 

In 1875 another abominable act was passed 
providing for the creation of sufficient sub- 
sidiary coin to take the place of the “shin- 
plaster” currency or fractional notes, of 
which forty-five million dollars were out- 
standing. Bonds were issued and sold for 
the purchase of silver bullion, to coin this 
money, the interest on which bonds is over 
two million dollars a year. Those loud 
mouthed “reformers” who are bawling for 
“retrenchment” will do well to stick a pin 
here, and everybody will do well to remem- 
ber that the silver currency, which is a miser- 
able substitute for the fractional currency, 
is a tax on the nation of over two milhon 
dollars a year (2,250,000). More than that 
would be saved by the use of fractional 
notes, for every note lost or destroyed is so 
much clear gain to the nation, while the loss 
or destruction of a silver coin is a loss to the 
holder and to the nation, the government 
continuing to pay interest on the lost coin 
and remaining in debt for its purchase. The 
gain to the government from loss and chance 
destruction of fractional currency has been 
estimated at nearly a million dollars a year. 

An act of 1874 provides for the coinage of 
twenty cent pieces, but they bear so close a 
resemblance to silver quarters that the 
people with one accord voted them a nuisance, 
their coinage has ceased, and they are rapidly 
going out of circulation. 

The last of the coinage acts (the silver 
bill of last year) is too fresh in the memory 
of the people to need extended notice. It 
rescued the old silver dollar from the obliv- 
ion into which the shameful act of 1873 had 
thrown it, and made it once more the equal 
of gold. The metal in this dollar is now 
worth somewhere in the neighborhood of 87 
cents, measured by gold, but its legal value 
is a dollar. The intrinsic value theorizers, 
silver and gold bullionists alike, have had 
this ugly fact rammed down their throats by 
the fiatists, and thrust in their faces at every 
turn, but they make no reply—in fact there 
is none to make. It is a knock down argu- 
ment, but bullionists as a rule are no respec- 





ters of argument. They cannot be and hon- 


near toa solution here, butlike perpetual | a. 





estly remain bullionists: The “new” silver 
dollar contains precisely the same amount 
of pure silver as did the silver dollar of 1792, 
i. e., 361} grains, and with the alloy weighs 
4154 grains. The silver dollar of 1792 weighed 
with the alloy 416 grains. 

The trade dollar is an abortion of 1873, 
and is provided for in section fifteen of the 
coinage act of that year. It contains 420 
grains of standard silver, nearly 8 grains 
more than the legal tender silver dollar, but 
not being legal tender it passes for about 95 
cents, its supposed merchandise value. This 
fact the fiat “lunatics” have compelled the 
bullionists to swallow, and it rests on the 
bullion stomach like a leaden weight and can 
by no possibility be digested or thrown off. 
Between the silver dollar and the greenbacks, 
intrinsic value has had a terrible time of it 
for some years back. Death to the intrinsic 
value fallacy is certain after prolonged 


ony. 

Though this article is expanding to un- 
pleasant length, notwithstanding our best 
efforts to curtail it, leaving out in so doing 
many things that are important in connec- 
tion with the subject of coinage, we cannot 
close without allusion to the three cent piece. 
It is the result of an act of 1851 and its ob- 
vious aim in life, like that of the louse, is to 
annoy humanity. For ability to hide and get 
lost no coin ever equalled it, and for incon- 
venience and general cussedness it cannot be 
excelled. It bears no possible relation to the 
decimal system of our currency, nor is it a 
multiple of any coin known to the realm. In 


order that it might be as outlandish 
as possible the silver of which it 
was coined was made of a_ diff- 


erent standard of fineness fron that of 
any other coin. In 1865 it assumed new 
shape and new meanness in the three cent 
nickle which bears so close a resemblance to 
a silver dime that in paying it out hosts of 
persons are in danger of mistaking it for a 
ten cent piece. In order that its capacity 
for mischief and annoyance might in no way 
be abridged, it was made a legal tender for 
25 cents! No possible combination of three 
cent pieces will make 25 cents. Everybody 
hates the three cent piece, and everybody 
rids himself of it at the first opportunity and 
always has. It is neither necessary or con- 
venient in any transaction involving change, 
but nevertheless in 1876 $855,000 worth of 
this pest was coined and sent out upon the 
wretched people like flies which swarmed in 
Egypt, or the lice which Aaron miscellan- 
eously created out of sand to torment the 
Egyptians. Whether the reasons for the 
creation of our pest are similar to those of 
the olden time, we do not know; but the 
hardening of Judge Hilton’s heart against 
the Jews, and the pollution of temples of all 
kinds—religious and otherwise—-with scribes, 
pharisees, thieves, hypocrites and slave driv- 
ers is shockingly suggestive. 

Before closing, permit us to pay deserved 
tribute to a work entitled “History of Coins 
and Coinage,” by an old Washington mer- 
chant, to which we are indebted for many of 
the facts of this article. The book is now 
out of print, and we have to thank a gentle- 
man in Brooklyn for a copy of this rare and 
valuable compilation of facts, which must 
have cost the author great labor in their 
collection and condensation. We trust the 
book will be reproduced soon in order that it 
may be read and re-read by vast numbers of 
people. Lengthy as this article is, we leave 
the subject, conscious that we have done it 
but the faintest justice; but we have said 
enough, it would seem to at least open the 
eyes of every candid reader to one great fact 
to which the people of this country seem 
strangely, fatally blind—namely, that it is 
law and law alone that makes money and 
gives it value as such; that there is a differ- 
ence between the legal value of money and 
the commercial value of the material of 
which it is made, and that if the legal value 
is present it is unimportant what the com- 
mercial value may be of the material out of 
which money is coined, except that the 
cheaper the material, within the limits of 
utility, the better for the government and 
the people that constitute the government. — 
Winsted Press. 








Tariff Protection in the Light of 
Experience. 


The most convincing proof in favor of the 
protective policy is that all the prosperous 
periods enjoyed by thty country have been 
when the duties on imports have been high. 
The most conclusive argument against the 
free trade policy is that low duties have 
always been followed by the disorganization 
of our industry and the pressure of hard 
times. More than that, our tariff history is 
the history of a see-saw of experiments with 
hostile systems, in which protection succeeded 
partial free trade, and partial free trade 
supplanted protection. Until the series of 
tariffs begun in 1861, we had tried only two 
periods of protection—one of nine years, and 








another of four. In both of these c 
partial free trade had so completely broke, 
down industry and commerce, that a reson 
to protection was rendered compulsory ; 
in both cases, our business interests wen 
rescued from paralysis, imbued with robust 
life, and raised into conspicuous prosperity, 
Our first tariff worthy of the name of pro. 
tection was that of 1824. For a number of 
years previous to that date the condition of 
the whole country was deplorable. — The 
American markets were flooded with foreign 
merchandise. Home manufacturers were 
everywhere overmastered by ruinous competi- 
tion from abroad. Employment was scarce 
and wages ridiculously low. An embarrassed 
condition was the common lot. Gloom an@ 
despondency filled the public countenance, 
Enterprise was dead. 


So soon as the tariff of 1824 went into oper. 
ation, the whole aspect and course of affair 
were changed. Activity took the place of 
sluggishness. Capital sought investments 
Labor came into demand. Wages advanced, 
Mines were opened, furnaces built, mills 
started, shops multiplied. Business revived 
in all its departments. Revenue flowed 
copiously into the coffers of the gover. 
ment. The debts created by two. expensive 
wars were entirely paid off. Such a scene of 
general prosperity had never before been 
seen by our people. More stringent protec- 
tion was provided by the act of 1828, and 
affairs still more rapidly improved. President 
Jackson said, in his annual message, Dec, 4, 
1835: “Our country presents on every side 
marks of prosperity and happiness, unequal- 
led, perhaps in any other portion of the 
world.” 

Then came the nullification times of South 
Carolina and the compromise tariff of 1833, 
This act took effect Jan. 1, 1834, and was to 
operate by a series of periodical reductions 
of the rates on imports until June 30, 1842, 
after which date no duty was to exceed 
20 per cent. Under this legislation industry 
and trade soon declined. Foreign goods 
poured like an inundation into our markets, 
Embarrassment took the place of thrift. 
Less than three and a half years brought the 
panic and collapse of 1837. Affairs went 
from bad to worse. The government became 
impoverished with the people. Its resources 
sank so low that President Tyler could not 
at one time obtain the payment of his salary, 
aud had to resort to the brokers for loans, 
The credit of the United States was so dam- 
aged that a loan of so small a sum as_ twelve 
million dollars could net be negotiated at 
home or abroad, and the President bewailed 
this fact in his annual message to Congress, 
Dec. 7, 1842. 

Alleviation was sought and obtained by the 
protective tariff of 1842—the best measure of 
the kind we have had in all our history. The 
effect was almost magical. Recuperation be- 
gan at once, and was accelerated with the 
with the progress of time. A most extra- 
dinary revival of production and trade was 
speedily accomplished. We sum up the re- 
sults in the words of Presidents Polk’s annual 
message, Dec 8, 1846, as follows: “Labor in 
all its branches is receiving an ample reward, 
while education, science, and the arts are 
rapidly enlarging the means of social happi- 
ness, ‘The progress of our country in her 
career of greatness, not only in the last ex- 
tension of our territorial limits, and in the 
rapid increase of our population, but in re- 
source and wealth, and in the happy condi- 
tion of our people, is without an example in 
the history of nations.” 

When these glowing words were published, 
the free-trade tariff of 1846 had been in oper- 
ation just eight days. Again the country 
took the downward way. Although the move- 
ment was slower than from 1833, the de- 
cadence went on steadily. Our President 
ceased to congratulate the country on its 
prosperity ; yet a futher reduction of the 
tariff took place in 1857, followed, in a few 
months, by the panic of that year. Rev- 
enue declined. Wages wentdown. Employ- 
ment at any pay was hard to find. Just 
before the rebellion government was borrow- 
ing money to pay its ordinary expense in 
time of peace. 

In 1861 was passed that protective tariff 
which the free traders denounced as “the bill 
of abominations.” Under that and the fol- 
lowing acts we once more had a marvelous 
recuperation of production and commerce. 
For about eighteen years we have been living 
under that system. It has given to the 
country a diversification and a development 
of resources without a parallel in our history. 
The panic of 1873 is the only financial revul- 
sion we have had in a protective period, and 
from the effects of that we are recovering 
with protection in full force. Production in 
many branches of the mechanic arts is so fat 
above our own wants that we are beginning 
to look abroad for new markets. Our manu- 
facturers have so largely secured the home 
demand that the balance of trade has turned 
immensely, and it is thought, permanently, 
in our favor. Such are the fruits of protec- 
tion to native industry. The teachings of 
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prosperity, indicate it to be the part of wisdom to ad- 
1e of pro. here unflinchingly to our present policy of 
number of # guties on imports.—Chicago Com, Advertiser’. 
ndition of 
ble. q The iv 
ith foreign Two Rich Countries. 
rers were — 
AS ae The wealth of the two richest countries of 
‘Married Burope—France and the United Kingdom of 
Nonin ps Great Britain and Treland—has been the sub- 
mnténed ject of two very interesting papers recently 
Ce, published, one in London, the other in Paris. 
} ‘The French paper places the value of the to- 
into oper. tal public property of the nation at $3,000, - 
of affairs 000,000, which includes public highways, lo- 
place of # cal public buildings, institutions, and the 
restments property of the state—that is the palaces, 
advanced, M the offices of the several ministries, with all 
uilt, mills their appurtenances, and the navy, but not 
S revived the reconstructed war material, as to which 
e flowed the author thinks it best to give no informa- 
> govern-@ tion, and not the paintings, statues and other 
expensive @ objects of art in the Louvre and elsewhere, 
a scene of # which of course cannot be valued. The esti- 
‘ore been mate for the corresponding items in the Uni- 
t protec. ted Kingdom is $2,000,000,000. Of private 
1828, and property in France a total is given of $43,- 
President § |10,600,000, which, added to public property 
e, Dec. 4, gives as the gross total of the capital value 
very side ofall kinds of French wealth, public and 
unequal @ private, $46,110,500,000, against a gross total 
mn of the for the United Kingdom of $45,500,000,000, 
from which it appears that France is the 
of South jichest country by  $610,500,000. It is 
of 1833, noted that the value of reality in France far 
d was tof exceeds the value in England, while person- 
eductions alty in England is far more valuable than in 
30, 1842, France. In discussing the figures the Satur- 
> exceed § day Review points out that certain items—as 
industry the value of highways ($1,535,000,000)—are 
n goods given in the French paper and not in the 
markets. § British; while it further thinks the French 
f thrift. figures are exaggerated. It takes pains, 
ught the however, to add that when due allowance for 
Irs went exaggeration has been made “it is evident 
t became that France is little behind this country for 
resources @ wealth.” In the last ten years it appears 
ould not™ that the wealth of France has increased $7,- 
is salary, @ 500,000,000, giving an annual increase of 
or loans. 750,900,000, so that the war indemnity 
so dam- amounted to no more than the savings of six- 
s twelve teen months. The present national debt of 
iated atM Frence, great as it is, according to these fig- 
bewailed ures is only about one-seventh of her realized 
/ONgTeSs, capital. “Jt might be doubled and yet 
would be proportionately lighter than the 
d by the English debt the year after Waterloo.” 
sasure of 
ry. The Aart i Braid As, = 
ation be- About Horse Cars. 
with the scsceicee 
: Preps John Stevenson, who built the first street 
‘ h Re car in 1831, has lived to see nearly 400 street 
—_ he railways built in the United States, and sent- 
; nee his first foreign shipment to Batavia, Java, in 
pone a 1858. The attempt to introduce street cars 
ey an in London caused a riot, in which the rails 
he ei were torn up; bat now American cars are 
: rigs running at London, Liverpool, Nottingham, 
a @ Leeds, Wolverhampton, Hull, and Birkenhead, 
* = in England; at Edinburg, Glasgow, and 
‘+s 4 Aberdeen, in Scotland; and at Swansea in 
ap it Wales. In the British possessions, also, they 
a ° have been established at Montreal, Quebec, 
wee Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, St. Johns, and 
blished Halifax in the Dominion; at the Cape of 
h ’ Good Hope, the only place in Africa; at 
in Oper’ Christ. Church, Wellington, and Dunedin in 
county New Zealand; at Bombay, the only place in 
tke ae India; at Kingston, in Jamaica; at Adelaide, 
ate dont Port Adelaide, and Gamberton in South 
ley ‘te Australia, and are soon to be built at Mel- 
7 Pr bourne, Sidney, Tasmania, and Hobartstown 
« f , in New South Wales. The French protective 
*, bye policy has shut American street cars out of 
; low all that Republic’s cities but Calais; but 
taal they are running and popular at Berlin, St. 
’ be Petersburg, Vienna, Stockholm, Christiana, 
OTE OW Iamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, and Brussels, 
ube 2 on the continent. Like the British flag, the 
. tariff sun never sets on American street cars, which 
os bill are also running at Havana, and at the 
he fol- principal cities of Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay, 
sl 5 the Argentine Republic, Chili, Peru, Vene- 
ver mela, Guayaquil in Ecuador, San Jose in 
 iiving Costa Rica, and are to be substituted for 
to a omnibuses at Bogota, the capital of Colombia. 
ypment m= hL aa  e 
story. The hamster is a small rat-like animal 
revul- with a pouch on either side of its mouth, 
i, and which it finds very convenient for secreting 
dAwsin, grain. It abounds in the sandy regions be- 
tion in tween northern Germany and Siberia. and a 
80 far single animal has been known to stow away 
‘IMnng 100 pounds of beans. At Aschersleben it 
manu- became so serious a pest that early last Sep- 
» home tember the town offered a reward for these 
turned little animals and over 60,000 were killed. 
ently, The hamster is very game, and a savage 
rotec- fighter. Its fur, which is yariegated, is 
gs Of marketable, 
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The Choctaw Capital. 

Isaac H. Bromley writes to the New York 

Tribune of a recent visit to the Indian ter- 
ritory: 
We were desirous of seeing more of the 
civilized indians of the five nations than we 
could from the unsatisfactory glimpse of 
them from the train and at the stations. 
Indeed, they are quite right who say that 
very little can be learned about them from a 
Yailroad trip across the territory. Their 
homes and villages are back several miles 
from the line of the road, and the people 
whom you see at the stations are mostly rail- 
road employes, or white men who have be- 
come indians by adoption, with here and there 
a half-breed. The senate committee ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of organiz- 
ing the territory under the laws of the United 
States were at St. Louis when we were there, 
intending to go into the territory to take 
testimony and see for themselves the condi- 
tion of the tribes, and we had hoped to be 
able to accompany them. They decided, 
however, to postpone their visit until a fort- 
night later, or after the fall elections; so we 
went without them as independent investiga- 
tors. None of the legislatures or councils of 
the five tribes were in session, excepting that 
of the Choctaws, and that, as promising the 
most interesting spectacle, we decided to 
visit. The capital of the Choctaw nation is 
Chahta-Tamaha. Two or three hours’ ride 
in a mule team, over first a long stretch of 
prairie, and then through a well-timbered 
district from Caddo station, on the railroad, 
brought us to the place. Chahta-Tamaha 
consists of a two-story brick building, with 
most of the windows broken and a generally 
dilapidated and neglected appearance, in 
which the legislature meets; a ricketty, tum- 
ble-down log house, two shanties, one of 
which is occupied as a sort of store and the 
other as a printing office during the session 
of the legislature, and a tent in which a wan- 
dering “artist” took cheap pictures of the 
statesmen and warriors on tin. The brick 
building was formerly known as Armstrong 
academy, but since the school was discon- 
tinued it has been occupied by “the govern- 
ment.” ‘The printing office contained two 
cases of type set up on rails as a stand, and a 
small card press on which the proceedings of 
the legislature or council were printed daily, 
in a six by eight sheet. One end of the brick 
building was used as a kitchen to furnish 
meals for the members of the legislature, 
and the log building was also devoted to the 
purposes of a boarding house. The road 
leading to this remarkable capital was in a 
miserable condition and in perfect keeping with 
the general air of untidiness and unthrift 
that prevailed. With no taxes to bear, and 
ample revenues from invested funds in the 
United States government, this furthest ad- 
vanced of civilized indian tribes has not 
enterprise or pride enough to keep the road 
leading to the capital in decent repair. or to 
mend the broken windows in their legislative 
halls. A group of six or eight full-bloods 
and half-breeds lounged about the door of 
the capitol, and regarded us suspiciously as 
we alighted from our conveyance. It was 
the noon recess of the legislative bodies, and 
to occupy the time before reassembling we 
went up stairs and paid our respects to the 
governor. The executive chamber contained 
two beds, each occupied by a member of the 
legislature taking a nap with his boots and 
hat on, a pine table and rough desk, and two 
or three broken chairs. At the desk in the 
corner sat a very common looking person, 
yellow haired, and by no means comely, with 
his hat on—and it was a sorry one—and the 
appearance generally of a tramp, struggling 
with manifest effort with a pen. It was 
Gov. Garvin, and he was the kind of governor 
one might expect to see in such a capitol. 
I had read his message before seeing him. 
In that document he had urged opposition to 
the measures before congress for organizing 
the territory, for the reason that “the exten- 
sion of the white man’s laws over our people 
and the settlement of the whites among us 
would lead to our destruction.” 

T had noticed in it also this fine passage: 
“We cannot forget that scarcely a century 
has elapsed since our ancestors were blanket 
savages, that war and the chase was 
their only occupation. Yet, thanks to all- 
wise and omnipotent God, the blanket has 
been replaced by decent apparel;. the toma- 
hawk has been exchanged for the useful axe; 
the scalping-knife for the plow share, and 
the dismal tone of the warrior’s whoop has 
mellowed into the sacred song of Zion. And 
now we are engaged in all the employments 
incident to civilization, learning war no 
more. Peace, with inestimable blessings, is 
ever preferable to war with its terrible conse- 
quences. Education has been the chief 
means that has brought about this happy 
result. Therefore we should continue to 
educate, and we may possibly, in the provi- 
dence of God, in his own good time, reach a 
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which we have scarcely dreamed in our most 

fervent imaginations.” 

This had such a genuine full-blood sound 

that even Gov. Garvin’s name had not pre- 

pared me to find in the author of these refer- 

ences to an ancestry of blanket savages so 

unmistakable an Irishman. He traces \his 
lineage on the maternal side to the toma- 
kawk and scalping knife connection; his 
father was a full blooded Irishman. No one 
would suspect Garvin in the first place of 
being a governor, and certainly no one would 
ever dream of his being a victim of the white 
man’s rapacity, and liable to be ruined by 
having the white man’s laws extended over 
him. I regret to say that Gov. Garvin failed 
to show any evidence in his own person of 
the education which he commends. He could 
not teJl us the number of members in the 
house or senate of his legislature without in- 
quiring of a member sitting near; he did not 
know the basis of representation, or why 
there were more members in the lower than 
in the upper house, and he was unable to 
translate a paragraph in the Choctaw lan- 
guage from the local papers. 

I do not remember the precise number of 
members in each legislative body, though I 
think there were seyenteen in the lower and 
thirteen in the upper house. Each house 
was presided over by a half-breed, the presi- 
dent of the senate being in his shirt sleeves 
and his trowsers tucked into his boots. The 
lower house sat in silence, apparently embar- 
rassed by the presence of visitors, for some 
time after assembling and adjourned without 
transacting any business. The senate listened 
to the reading of some bills in Choctaw while 
we were present, but that body also seemed 
too much embarrassed by the presence of 
strangers to do any business, and after re- 
maining a few minutes we withdrew. We 
had seen the result of fifty years’ effort to 
civilize the indian by keeping him on reserva- 
tions, separating him from contact with 
white men and preserving the tribal organi- 
zation. It did not strike me as a success. 
We met one full blooded Choctaw who 
was graduated at Union college, and now has 
two sons in that institution. There are other 
educated men in the tribe, asI was told, but 
so far as I could see and from allI could learn 
their influence is not great, not nearly so 
great as that of the ignorant half-breeds, who 
manage politics and hold the offices, and their 
education is of little advantage to them or 
their people. Under the mistaken policy of 
the government the indians of these tribes 
have been brought up to believe that they 
have been abused, plundered and robbed by 
the white men, and that the government is 
doing them but scanty justice, and treating 
them in a mean and niggardly manner in giv- 
ing them the most fertile and productive lands 
on the continent, and placing them beyond 
the reach of want or the call of the tax gath- 
erer. Their national jealousy and suspicion of 
the white man have been artfully fostered by 
the demagogues among them, whose interest 
it is to continue the tribal organization and 
the holding of lands in common, until they 
have come to look upon any measure of prog- 
ress as hostile to their welfare. 


The truth is they have attained to as high 
a plane of civilization as is possible under the 
existing conditions. What that is I have 
endeavored to give some idea of in this de- 
scription of the travesty of a government 
which I saw in operation at the capital of 
the Choctaw nations and of the men who 
hold the offices and conduct affairs. It may 
be said that I had but a glimpse at the things 
I describe, and no opportunity for forming a 
deliberate judgment. That is true. but I at 
least saw the capital, the legislature in 
session, and the unique person of Mr. Garvin, 
who signs himself “principal chief of the 
Choctaw nation,” and is related through his 
mother to the blanket savages who have been 
despoiled of the continent, while his father 
first saw light in Connaught. No one could 
look upon these without forming a pretty 
positive opinion as to continuing the policy 
of isolation which in the course of a genera- 
tion has produced such results. One of the 
questions before congress at the present time 
is whether the territory shall remain in its 
present condition, and the indians continue 
in their tribal relation and isolation from 
the whites, or the lands be allotted in sever- 
alty to the individuals of the _ several 
tribes, the territory organized, allowed a dele- 
gate in congress, and opened to settlement, 
and the indians themselves treated as civilized 
men and citizens. This is opposed by some 
of the leading men of the several tribes, who 
now have the management of affairs, and 
naturally prefer to continue the tribal organ- 
ization which gives them positions of influ- 
ence, ease and profit, and puts in their hands 
the large sums of money paid to the tribes 
annually by the United States government. 
These men wish the half-breeds and low 
whites who have fled from civilization from 
from a preference for the condition of law- 
lessness and license which prevails throught- 
out the territory, making it a sort of Botany 








plane of civilization and enlightenment of 


Bay for criminals and fugitives from justice, 





have worked upon the suspicions and jeal- 
ousies of the indian population until there is 
a very general opposition to the plan. You 
will find at Washington during every session 
of congress the agents of the tribes opposing 
every proposition for opening the territory, 
their services being paid for out of the funds 
of the tribes, which it was expressly stipu- 
lated should be devoted to educational 


purposes. 
Smelt Fishing in Maine. 





On the coast of Maine smelt. visit the 
rivers about the 20th of December and remain 
almost all winter. For about two months 
they take the hook readily, and are caught 
in considerable numbers through holes cut in 
the ice. Formerly. on cold days, it was verv 
severe fishing without shelter except by 
piling up cakes of ice, evergreen boughs, ete. 
Last winter one of the fishermen made a 
canvas tent, and it proved so comfortabie 
that it has now become the universal custom 
to fish in them. There are now on the ice. 
above the bridges, two villages of these canvas 
houses, much resembling an indian encamp- 
ment in winter quarters. A light wooden 
frame, with a sharp roof, is put together, 
and the whole covered with light canvas or 
cotton cloth. In some instances the cover- 
ing is painted, the better to resist the pierc- 
ing northwest winds. The ordinary tent is 
about six feet square; occasionally one is 
larger, for two persons. The interior is pro- 
vided with a stove, and a bench upon which 
the angler sits while fishing. The whole 
rests upon runners, and can be easily moved 
from place to place. 

When the fisherman reaches the grounds 
he cuts a hole through the ice, places his 
tent over the same, builds a fire, closes 
the door, drops his line through the hole and 
waits for a bite. Each man uses four lines. 
They have two kinds of fish-gear—the file- 
sinker and the triangle. The former is for 
tent fishing and the latter for out ef door 
fishing. The file-sinker is made of lead, 
about the size and shape of anerdinary three- 
cornered file. A common mackerel-line is 
made fast to one end of the sinker, while 
from the other depends a snell of colored 
line, six inches in length, to which a hook is 
attached. The advantage of the file sinker 
is that the tide causes it to cut and shear 
about, thus keeping the bait in motion. The 
triangle gear is made of wire, the line fas- 
tened at the centre, while two hooks depend, 
one from either end of the wire, which is 
bent into a triangie. The bait used in this 
vicinity is the cram worm, which is found in 
the clam flats. The upper end of the line is 
fastened to a rack above the fisherman’s 
head, while the hook is from six to ten feet 
below the surface. The fisherman sits on his 
bench beside the stove and patiently waits 
for the fish to bite. 

There is not much skill in this kind of 
angling, for when a smelt takes the hook 
the motion of the line conveys the fact to 
the fisherman, and he quickly hauls him in. 
The fish bite better on cold, stormy days. the 
recent heavy storm being the best day of the 
season thus far. From ten to fifteen pounds 
are a fair days work for one man. They sell 
in the Belfast market for five cents per pound. 
The wages made are not large, but the fish 
are caught at a time when there is*® but little 
else for the fishermen to do. The tents are 
comfortable and homelike. the men are jolly, 
singing and shouting from one to another. 
Wishing to change his position the angler 
hauls in his lines, moves his tent to another 
portion of the ice-field, cuts a hole through 
the frozen surface and tries his luck there. 
Those from the city pass the entire day upon 
the ice, taking their dinners along, which are 
eaten in the tent, the tea or coffee being 
warmed upon the stove. Tents are added 
daily, and before the season closes there will 
be fifty or more upon the ice —Be/fast, Me., 
Journal, 


The savings banks in the country generally 
made a much poorer exhibit during the year 
just closed than they have made usually. 
For example, the 59 banks of Maine showed 
a decrease of 10,683 in the number of depos- 
itors, and a shrinkage of deposits to the 
extent of $2,743,.565.29, exclusive of the 
marking off of $1,035,481.03 by legal decrees. 
In Massachusetts, the banks showed a reduc- 
tion of near 80,000 depositors, and ef some 
$28,000,000 in deposits. Apart from the 
augmented need by the depositors of their 
money in the dull, hard year, the loss of 
confidence in the banks, and the withdrawal 
of large sums in consequence, has no doubt 
materially affected the exhibit. There have 
been so many rascally failures, the dishonesty 
of officers has been so plain and inexcusable, 
that years must pass before savings banks 
can regain the credit they have once enjoyed. 


It is reported that a large number of Sit- 
ting Bull’s people have returned to the United 





States, 
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Minneapolis. 
Minor Items. 





The price of wheat in Minneapolis advanced 
three cents per bushel on the 3d, owing to 
decreased receipts. 


A Minneapolis baby born last Sunday had 
five teeth, a fine head of hair and weighed 
with its wrappings just one pound and a 
quarter, 


Work has been commenced on the excava- 
tion for C. M. Hardenbergh’s new flouring 
mill. The building will be 145 by 115 feet in 
dimensions. 


Minneapolis Wheat pas Blour Market. 


MFNNEAPOLIS, Feb. 4th. 


FLourR—Shipments for the week 19,140 
barrels against 14,987 the previous week. 
The experts show a better demand from 
over the water for American flour, being 
64,120 barrels against 35,120 barrels the pre- 
vious week, Heretofore nearly all the Amer- 
ican flour sent to England was low grade, 
composed of lots purchased* of commission 
houses at low prices, and frequently odds and 
ends sold to close out consignments. The con- 
sequence was that no reliance was placed on 
these flours as hardly any two barrels were 
alike. Since millers have become direct 
exporters the English bakers have found that 
they can rely on the uniformity of the flour 
of agiven brand, and the superior quality 
and strength of Minnesota flour causes it to be 
sought for by bakers and all consumers. The 
New York market has ruled quiet, with only 
small sales to jobbers, most dealers buying 
only for present use. At the mills an active 
demand is reported for best fancy, with only 
moderate orders for bakers. We make no 
change in our quotations to the local trade. 
Fancys $3.00 to 3.50 per sack, $6.25 to 7.25 
per barrel; family and bakers, $2.60 to 2.50 
per sack, $4. 00 to 5.00 per barrel ; buckwheat, 
$2.25 per 100 pounds; $4.00 to 4.50 per 
barrel; Graham, $1.75, to 1.90 per 100 
pounds; rye, $1.50 to 1.75 per 100 pounds; 
Bolted corn meal, eighty to ninety cents; oat 
meal, $2.25 to 2. 50, 

WuHEAT—Receipts ‘for the week, 138,800 
bushels, against 137,200 the previous week, 
During January the total receipts were 
529,600 bushels against 283,200 bushels during 
the same month in 1868. At the mills the 
price ruled firm up to Monday, when an ad- 
vance was established of 3 cents per bushel. 
Present price: No, 2, 81 cents; No 2, 73 cents; 
No. 3, 57 cents. This is the highest price 
paid since Nov. 12. Returns from country 
buyers show only moderate deliveries by 
farmers, but'there is a large stock held by 
the millers of this city, said to be fully 


1,500,000 bushels. They will, however, 
require fully 2,000,000 in addition to 
this to keep the mills runnnig until 
the new crop is ready for grinding. 


The south and western portions of the state 
will require or should have a better quality 
of seed wheat than was raised in that section 
last year, and the wheat in southern Minne- 
sota has been largely mixed with soft varie- 
ties, detracting from its milling value 
materially. Parties in this city have pur- 
chased considerable quantities of pure hard 
wheat on the line of the Northern Pacific 
railroad which they will place on sale on the 
lines of the Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
Sioux City roads. If farmers will improve 
the opportunity to secure this hard wheat 
from the north we believe it would pay well 
for the few cents per acre it would cost them 
over the poor grain raised last year. Euro- 
pean markets have ruled dull, and for some 
grades prices are lower and for all weak. 
Some ninety-four wheat-laden vessels are 
reported as passing the Dardanelles, forty- 
seven of which were taken at Marseilles. 
Active shipments are promised from Russia. 
The London Miller reports, January 1, 7,232,- 
000 bushels of wheat at Odessa, ag:inst 
3,272,000 on the same date in 1878. New 
York markets have ruled dull and weak. 
Exports 511,376 bushels, against 862,635 the 
corresponding week in 1878. Lake markets 
have been inactive, with increasing stocks, 
and ‘closed on Monday a shade lower than 
last week. 

MiLL SturF—An active local demand is 
reported selling at $4.75 to 5.00. Shippers 
are buying some bran on private terms. 
Ground feed is in steady demand and firmly 
held. The advance asked for grain in Iowa 
affects the market for feed and meal. We 
quote ‘No. 1 feed at $13.00, delivered; meal, 
bi 00.— Pioneer Press. 





 Gpalling all. over r Germany has been ‘super- 
seded by the sound method, which teaches 
the sounds represented by the different let- 
ters, and pays no attention whatever to their 
names, 


‘CONGRESSIONAL NEWS. 


Thursday, Jan. 30. 


SENATE—A committee was appointed to 
et the amendments to the post route 
bills 

Mr. Hill presented a petition from Georgia 
for the payment of balance due that state on 
account ofexpenditures in the revolutionary 
war, war of 1812 and indian wars. 

The Edmunds resolution concerning the 
constitutional amendments was called up and 
discussed. 

Senate went into executive session and 
afterward adjourned. ; 

HovusE—The postoffice appropriation bill 
was passed after many of the amounts were 
increased. 

A number of bills were introduced and 
referred. 

Adjourned. 

Friday, Jan. 31. 

SENATE—A bill for the relief of settlers on 
absentee Pawnee lands in Kansas was passed. 

A resolution was agreed to instructing the 
secretary of the interior to report the amount 
of additional clerical force necessary in the 
pension office to carry ént the provisions of 
the new bill. 


Mr. Shields was appointed a member of 
the committees on railroads and enrolled 
bills, in place of his predecessor, Mr. Arm- 
strong. 

The joint committee on the transfer of the 
indian bureau being unable to agree sub- 
mitted a report and a bill to authorize the 
president to transfer the management of 
indian affairs temporarily to the war depart- 
ment. 

Senate went into executive session and 
then adjourned. 

HovsE--The senate amendment to abolish 
the United States volunteer navy were non- 
concurred in. 

The senate bill was passed for erection of 
a military post at El] Paso, Texas. 


House went into committee of the whole 
on the private calendar. 


The report of the joint committee on the 
transfer of the indian bureau? was received 
and referred to committee of the whole. 

Adjourned. 

Saturday, Feb, i. 

SENATE—A report in favor of the transfer 
of the indian bureau signed by four members 
of the committee was received and ordered 
printed. 


Mr. Hoar from the committee on privileges 
and elections submitted a report signed by 
Hoar, Cameron of Wisconsin, and Mitchell 
favoring a sixteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution prohibiting states from disfranchis- 
ing persons on account of sex. 

The Edmunds resolutions again came up. 

Mr. Burnside introduced a bill making an 
appropriation of $10,000 for military roads in 
Idaho. 

Went into e~ecutive session and adjourned. 

HovsE—Th. bill for the relief of Maggie 
Barron raised another discussion on the sub- 
ject of war claims. The bill went over with- 
out action. 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the army appropriation bill, which appro- 
priates $26,747,300 against $29,084,500 
estimated; and. $25,778,817 appropriated 
last. Committee rose without action. 
Adjourned. 


Monday, Feb. 3d, 

SENATE,—Senator Voorhees took the 
oath of office under the recent election, to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Morton. 

Mr. McCreery introduced a bill to trans- 
fer the indian bureau from the interior to 
the war department. 

Mr. Matthews introduced a joint resolution 
providiug for a commercial treaty with Mex- 
ico. Referred. 

The house bill for settling private land 
claims in some of the territories, was passed. 

Mr. Harris, from the select committee on 
epidemic diseases, reported a bill to prevent 
the introduction of contagious or infectious 
diseases into the United States, and to estab- 
lish a bureau of public health. Ordered 
printed and recommitted. 

Went into executive session and afterward 
adjourned. 

HovuseE.—Mr. Cutler introduced a bill 
appropriating $100,600,000 to carry out the 
provisions of the pensions arrears bill. 

Mr. Ligon introduced the resolutions of the 
Alabama “legislature asking for the enactment 
of laws, to prevent the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion by United States Courts in proceedings 
against municipal corporations. 

Bills were also introduced: to establish a 
national board of agriculture; to extend the 
term for the completion of the Northern 
Pacific road; for the relief of Chief Joseph 
of the Nes Perces, and to prevent undue de- 
tention of United States mails by snow drifts. 





Mr. Burchard introduced a bill authorizing 





the issue of 4 per cent stunt baie. 4 to ob- 


tain money to pay the pensions arrears and 
afterward moved to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. The motion was defeated. 

Mr. Whitthorne withdrew the bill to erect 
various public buildings and moved to suspend 
the rules and pass a bill to. secure uniform- 
ity in the standard of value by making 
legal tender gold and silver coins inter- 
changable at the assistant treasurers office 
in New York and atthe mints in Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco in sums of $100 and 
multiples thereof. Motion defeated. 

Memorial services were held in honor of the 
late Terrence J. Quinn, late representative 
from New York. Adjourned. 


Tuesday, Feb. 4. 

SENATE—Mr. Maxey submitted an amend- 
ment to the postoffice appropriation bill to 
establish a steamship line between Rio Jan- 
eiro and New York via Norfolk, and another 
between New Orleans and Rio Janeiro via 
Galveston, allowing a subsidy of $50,000 per 
annum to each line. Referred. 

A majority report submitted from the com- 
mittee on privileges and elections declared 


David Corbin entitled to a seat in the senate 


from South Carolina; a minority report from 
the same committee was in favor of M. 
Butler, the present incumbent. 

Mr. Morrill, from the committee on finance, 
reported with an amendment the house bill 
authorizing the issue of certificates of deposit 
in aid of refunding the public debt. Placed 
on the calendar. 

The Edmunds resolution was again dis- 
cussed. 

Went into executive session and afterward 
adjourned. 

HovusE— House went into committee of the 
whole on the army appropriation bill. There 
was a long discussion on the question of re- 
ducing the standing army. An amendment 
requiring railroad companies to transmit tel- 
egrams for the government at rates fixed by 
the government was adopted. Committee 
rose without further action. 

In the evening house went into committee 
of the whole on the Mississippi levee bill, 
which was amended and reported to the 
house. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday, Feb. Sth. 


SENATE. —A bill was placed on the calen- 
dar, providing for a new naval observatory, 
and the removal of the present one. 

The Mathews resolution, providing for a 
committee to inquire into claims of citizens 
egainst Nicaragua, was agreed to without 
discussion. 

The vice president laid before the senate 
the credentials of John P. Jonas, elected 
United States senator from Nevada. 

The bill appropiating $4,933 to pay the 
Richmond Female institute at Richmond, 
Va., for the use of its buildings by United 
States troops during the war was passed. 

The Edmunds resolutions declaring the va- 
lidity of the 13th, 14th and 15th amendments 
to the constitution were further discussed 
and finally agreed to, 

The house joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the constitution prohibiting 
the payment of claims of disloyal persons for 
property destroyed during the war of the 
rebellion was taken up. 


Adjourned. 
HovuseE—The Mississippi levee bill was 
passed, 5 


House went into committee of the whole 
on the army appropriation bill. An amend- 
ment substantially the same as the army 
reorganization bill was submitted. Com- 
mittee rose. 

Adjourned. 





CAPITAL NOTES. 


The president’s New York nominations 
have been confirmed by the senate. 


The third installment of the Mexican in- 
demnity, $300,000, has been paid to the 
state department. 


Last Saturday nearly all persons applying 
to the treasury for interest took greenbacks 
in preference to gold. 


The comptroller of the currency reports 
the total amount of bonds held by national 
banks, as security for circulating notes, on 
the Ist of February, was $348,930,200. Of 


this amount $67,961,650 were six per cent | & 


bonds. The banks also bold $184,856,300 five 
per cents. There are also held by banks $43, 
578,550 feur and one-half per cents and $52, 
542,700 of the four per cents. The amount of 
national bank circulation outstanding on the 
ist inst. was $322,930, 849. 

Mme. R’s son-in-law is sealonialy ill, and 
Mme. R., naturally, has absolutely no doubt 
whatever that the hour of her son-in-law’s 
departure is nigh. “I have just been to see 
her,” says Mme. F., ‘'and I staid with her a 
long time. You see, somebody had to prepare 
the poor woman for the possibility that her 
son-in-law might get well!”— French Paper. 


" Wiltaib News. 


Gen. Roberts has retreated from Khost. 
Mt. Etna has taken to throwing up mud, 


The British army is having a hard time ; 
Afghanistan. 


Steel & Craig, Glasgow grain merchant, 
have failed for £700,000. 


Gambetta has been elected president of th: 
French chamber of deputies. 


Hardy & Co., lace manufacturers, Notting. 
ham, Be failed. Liabilities, £53,000. 


Bismarck’s protectionist tariff will includ 
a duty on English coal of ten per cent aj 
valorem, 

The performers in Drury Lane theater, 
London, recently struck against a reduction 
of wages. 

H. N. Hughes & Nephew, merchants and 
ship brokers. ~ Nita sare have failed. Liabil 
ties. £170,000 


The failure of the usual winter rains causes 
anxiety throughout northern India regarding 
the spring crops. 


Rumors are afloat that the ameer is dead, 
His son, Yakoob Khan, refuses to yield to 
British demands. 


Applications for relief are diminishing in 
Glasgow, but there are still 30,000 persons 
living upon charity. 


Albert Grant, of London, has filed : a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy with liabilities amounting 
to nearly $3,500,000. 


It is expected that Lord Dufferin, late goy- 
ernor-general of Canada, will be the British 
ambassador to Russia. 


Notice of a ten per cent reduction which 
will affect 5,000 men has been posted in the 
Tyne ship building yards. 


Trans-atlantic steamers can neither. be 
loaded or discharged at Liverpool on account 
of the dock laborers’ strike. 


The plague is said to have been introduced 
into Russia by a shawl which a Cossack sol- 
dier brought home to his lady love. 


Charles Shay & Co., of London, merchants 
in the China trade, have failed. It is be- 
lieved that their liabilities are heavy. 


The stock of wheat at Odessa at the close 
of the year is reported as 904,000 quarters, 
against 499,000 quarters twelve months pre- 
vious. 

Permission to land cattle at the Liverpool 
docks after March Ist, will be withdrawn 
uuless provision is made to slaughter them on 
the quay. 

The plague is on the increase in Russia and 
neighboring nations have established a quar- 
antine. The Russian government has asked 
England to send medical men to report on the 
disease. 


Of one hundred and forty-two cotton mills 
in the Bolton district in England, twenty- 
three are closed and twenty eight are work- 
ing on short time in consequence of the 
depression in trade. 


The engineers and dockmen, 2,000 in num- 
ber, of Liverpool and Birkenhead have struck, 
3,600 Liverpool iron workers and brass found- 
ers have, done the same, and 2,000 boiler 
makers and ship builders are considering a 
strike. 


An English vessel, name unknown, bound 
from Australia to England with flour, is stated 
to have gone ashore at Terre del Fuego. She 
was attacked by indians and the crew would 
have fared badly had it not been for the 
opportune assistance of the Chilian corvette 
Magallanes. 


The trial of the directors of the Glasgow 
bank on charges of fraud, theft and embez- 
zlement, resulted in the conviction of Lewis 
Potter, of the Glasgow shipping firm of Pot- 
ter, Wilson & Co., and of Robert Sumner 
Stronak, manager of the bank, of the offenses 
charged. The other directors were found 
guilty of uttering false abstracts of balance 
sheets. Sentence t is deferred. 


Py ory reduced to his last copper, 
oes to look for work, with the secret hope 
that he will not find any. He offers his serv- 
ices to a banker. “But I have absolutely 
nothing for you to do,” says the financier. 
“Precisely what I want! Please set me at it 
immediately, and I will leave the amount of 
compensation, my dear friend and benefac- 
ter, to your own boundless generosity!” 





A Birmingham manufacturer has recently 
stated in public that during the Fran¢o-Ger- 
man war the Birmingham workmen were 
earning such high wages that many of them 
actually kept ponies and phaetons, and it was 
almost impossible to buy ponies in _Bitming- 





ham for “love or money,” 
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» General News. 

Drytown. Cal., had a $30,000 fire on the 
5th. 

Base-ball clubs are getting ready for busi- 
ness. 

Reedsburg, Wis., lost $6,500 by fire a few 
days ago. 

A fire in Mason, Tenn., last week, destroyed 
thirteen buildings. 


The workmen in the Newark, N. J., steel | 


works have struck. 


A railroad is to be built between Beloit, 
Wis., and Rockford, Il. 


A snow storm last Tuesday helped the 
Wisconsin lumber business. 


The Batavia, Iowa, grain elevator was re- 
cently burned. Loss, $4, 


The spinners in two of the silk mills at 
Patterson, N. J., have struck. 


The Catholic academy at St. Mary’s, Kas., 
was burned on the 3d. Loss $40,000. 


The New Orleans mint was started last 
Saturday after being idle nineteen years. 


A farmer near Columbia city, Ind., while 
drunk, killed his favorite son a few days ago. 


J. L. Treland’s dry goods and grocery store 
at Brooks, Iowa, was burned Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Richard Henry Dana, poet and essayist 
died in Boston this week at the age of 93 
years. 

A. D. & A. Wilcox’s planing mill at Jack- 
son, Mich., was burned on the 3d. Loss 
$12,000. 

J. P. Shule’s agricultural warehouse at Gil- 
man, Ohio, was burned on Sunday. Loss, 
$18,000. 


A fire at Kilkenny, Minn., on the 2d, de- 
stroyed two stores and the postoffice, about 
half the town. 


A business block in Waunakee, Wis., was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire last Sunday 
night. Loss about $13,0000. 


The Granite Woolen company’s mill at 
Burrillville, R. I., was burned last week. 
Loss, $100,000; insurance, $68,000. 


The grand jury at New Orleans found in- 
dictments on Wednesday against twenty-five 
persons for violation of election laws. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ele- 
vators at Milwaukee are full and wheat has 
been transferred to Racine for storage. 


A fire in Lee, Mass., a few days ago, de- 
stroyed nearly all the business part of the 
town. The loss aggregates over $50,000. 


The wood working shops at the reform 
school near St; Paul, Minn., were burned 
last Sunday, the loss amounting to $1,600. 


A passenger train on the North Pennsyl- 
vania road was thrown from the track by a 
misplaced switch last Friday. No one was 
hurt. 

The Brazilian chamber of deputies has 
voted a subsidy of $200,000 to the line of 
steamers between the United States and 
Brazil. 

Prospecting for gold is going on in the 
northern part of Winnebago county, Iowa. 
Several nuggets resembling gold have been 
found. 

Farmers in Leavenworth county, Kas., 
have organized themselves into a vigilance 
committee. to protect themselves against 
horse thieves. 


Elizabeth. N. J. is in a bankrupt condition 
being unable to pay the interest on its 
bonded debt or to borrow money to pay off 
public creditors. 


Harrison Atteway, State coal oil inspector 
for the St. Louis district in Missouri and his 


' deputy Cliff Able have been arrested, on a 


charge of malfeasance in office. 


The National Bank of Boston, Mass.. has 
been designated as a depository of public 
money to receive deposits on account of sub- 
scriptions to the four per cent loan. 


The almshouse at Louisville, Ky., was 
completely destroyed by fire on the 31st ult. 
Of the 340 inmates, thirteen perished. The 
loss on the building is over $160,000. : 


Dr. McCauliffe of Wrightsville, lll., shot 
his brother-in-law Monday evening. He 
was immediately arrested, but before he could 
be placed in confinement he was lynched by 
a mob. : 

Annie Bartel, who attempted to rival Mrs. 
Anderson’s feat by walking 3,000 miles in 
3,000 quarter hours was taken off the track 
in a dying condition before she had completed 
150 miles. 


An attempt was made last Saturday to 
burn the Franklin county land records in the 





court house at Columbus, Ohio. Consider- 
able damage was done before the fire was 
discovered. 


California crop reports are favorable. The 
San Joaquin valley does not promise well, 
and the Santa Clara and Sacramento valleys 
will not be up to the average. The foot hills 
promise well. 


The city of Memphis is now in the hands 
of two commissioners appointed by the gov- 
ernor, and every dollar of the city’s property 
is under attachment. Application for a re- 
ceiver has been made. 


A bill is before the Nebraska legislature to 
make an appropriation of state money to 
pay the expenses of the trial of the parties 
accused of burning two men in Custer county, 
there being no available funds in the county 
treasury. 

An order in council has been passed by the 
Canadian government prohibiting the im- 
portation of American cattle. This action is 
taken to prevent the possibility of American 
dealers passing their stock through Canada 
in order to export to Great Britain. , 


A serious accident occurred on the Can- 
ada Southern road near Welland, Ont., on the 
2d. Atrain standing on a bridge was run 
into by another train. The engine and ca- 
boose were burned, eighteen cars wrecked, 
the bridge partially burned and one man 
killed. 

Two boys were scuffling in Romadka Bros.’ 
trunk factory in Milwaukee, Jast week, when 
one of them was pushed against a gas jet, 
his clothing took fire and he was fatally 
burned. The fire was communicated to a lot 
of material and the building and stock were 
destroyed. Loss on property, $28.000. 


A city ordinance went into effect at Col- 
umbus, O., on the 5th. forbidding candidates 
for municipal offices from treating voters 
under a penalty of $50 fine, ten days in jail 
and forfeiture of the right to vote at future 
municipal elections. The ordinance also for- 
bids electioneering within two squares of the 
polls. 





Failures. 


L. E. Steinbeck, a New York cotton broker 
has failed. 


E. D. Shackleford, saddler, of Lincoln, IL, 
has made an assignment, 


Oliver & Norton a hardware firm of Macon, 
Ga., have failed for $30,000. 


Bartlett, Parker & Co., hardware dealers, 
of Dallas, Texas, have failed. 


McLaughlin & Butler, wholesale liquor 
dealers of Milwaukee, have suspended. 


Phipps. O’Connell & Co. boot and shoe 
dealers, of Cincinnati, O., are bankrupt. 


Mallorky & Co., wholesale boot and shoe 
dealers of Montreal, have failed for $100,000. 


Myer Lichtenauer, of New York, importer 
of diamonds and watches, has made an assign- 
ment. 


The notes of the Salmon Falls paper com- 
pany, of Russell, Masschusettes, went to 
protest. 

The National Bank of Commerce has re- 
duced its capital stock from $2,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. 

Jerry Clemens, boot and shoe dealer, 
Wheeling, W. Va., has made an assignment. 
Liabilities $9,000. 


Bartlett & Pierce, dealers in hats, caps, 
furnishing, etc., at Winona, Minn., have 
failed with liabilities at about $17,000. 


E. D. Wickwire’s clothing store at Oshkosh, 
Wis., was closed by the sheriff last week. 
His liabilities are stated at $6,000 and assets 
about the same. 


During the month of January there were 
fifty-three failures in New York city, the 
total liabilities amounting to $1,412,394 and 
the assets to $355,006. 


S. H. Sayles of Dayville, S. L. & T. D. 
Sayles of Versailles, Conn., and the Mechan- 
icsville woolen company, all forming prac- 
tically one corporation, have failed. The 
product of the three mills amounted to about 
$2,000,000 per annum; the capital invested 
in mill property is estimated at nearly $1,000, - 
000 the entire village of Mechanicsville being 
owned by the firm of 8S. L. & T. D. Sayles. 
The failure is attributed to depreciation in 
the value of woolen goods and the inability of 
the concerns to obtain assistance from local 
banking houses upon which they have for- 
merly relied. : 


A sea Captian who went into his cabin and 
prayed during the continuance of a severe 
storm for the deliverance of his ship was de- 
clared by the wreck commissioner to be guilty 
of the grossest misconduct and unfit to dis- 
charge the duties of a master. 





Dakota Wheat Lands. 


Barnes county is about fifty miles west of 
Fargo, where the railroad crosses the Red 
river, and is divided nearly in the center 
east and west by the railroad, and north and 
south by the Cheyenne river. There is good 
water power on this river, notably at Valley 
City, the county seat, where Hiram Walker, 
a well known old settler of Fillmore county, 
Minnesota, has erected a fine dam and next 
nae purposes building a first class grist 
mill. 


All of the land in this county is not good 
land, but after spending a week in company 
wlth land huntets prospecting, and after we 
had examined specimens of wheat raised by 
settlers we concluded that a much larger 
proportion of good land was to be found here 
than in almost any other part of the coun- 
try; in fact there is no really poor land as 
we could discover, the only objection to any 
of it being that in certain localities in those 
places where the water has run off by natural 
drainage scme patches of land from one to 
five acres in extent had been through ages 
denuded of the soil to such an extent as to 
expose an occasional boulder. These stony 
places are, however, very infrequent and 
small in extent, and in any event could only 
interfere a little with plowing, as we have no 
doubt that after the first settlers have taken 
what is now thought to be the very best land 
some of the finest farms of the future are 
these very sections containing what are 
now called stony places. Indeed the stoni- 
est of them are so much ahead of the aver- 
age New York or New England farm in this 
respect, that anyone who has seen farming 
in the eastern or middle states would pro- 
nounce these lands first class. All of the 
lands in Barnes county!so for as they have 
been cultivated (and a sufficient amount has 
been broken and crops raised thereon to prove 
their quality) are exceptionally rich and pro- 
ductive. The writer is credibly informed 
that several parties near Valley city, on new 
breaking, raised from thirty-five to forty 
busbels of number one wheat to the acre; 
and it is safe to say that with good hus- 
bandry acrop of from thirty to thirty-five 
bushels can be secured on these lands every 
year for from four to five years. Of course 
these lands, like all others, require that 
something be paid back of their bounty, or 
in time they will refuse to yield even a fair 
return for the labor and seed of the farmer. 
—Cor. Rushford, Minn., Star, 


The Irrepressible. 





They were all out at the springs, father, 
mother, and the five year old boy. After 
an invigorating bath they went upon the hill 
to the chicken soup spring, and while regal- 
ing themselves with the delightful drink, the 
little one looked at the bubbling, steaming 
water a moment, and then asked: 

“Mamma, what makes that water boil-so?” 

“God does, my son.” 

“How does he do it?” 

“Oh, he builds a big fire under it.” 

“Does he build the fire his own self?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

The little one reflected a moment, then 
asked: 

“Mamma, does God kick over the chairs 
and swear at Mrs. God when he has to get 
up and build the fire?” 

The wife glanced suggestively at her hus- 
band, but his eyes were fixed intently upon 
some object away down the river. The si- 
lence for aminute was absolutely painful, and 
then the man softly remarked: 

“T never before knew the Humboldt to be 
so low at this time o’ year.”—Ziko Post. 





The business of stove-making has grown 
to immense proportions. In 1830, the esti- 
mated number of stoves made in this country 
was 25,000; in 1840, 100,000; in 1850, 375,000; 
in 1860, 1,000,000; in 1870, 2,100,000, valued 
at $37.000,000. The value of heating fur- 
naces annually made in this country will 
amount to $20,000,000. There are in the 
United States about 350 foundries engaged 
in the manufacture of stoves and furnaces, 
using annually 500,000 tons of iron. 


Robert Burdette. snow bound in Utica, 
telegraphed as follows to Herkimer, where 
he was to have lectured: 

The Burlington man came ont of the west 
In a swallow-tail coat and cut-away vest, 
But he saiJ, “I conjecture 
There's snow chance for a lecture ;” 
So his overworked chin had a rest. 





The Railroad Gazette says that the number 
of accidents in any year is largely determined 
by the severity of the winter, and gives a 
table of casualties since 1873, which it be- 
lieves to come pretty near the truth. From 
this it appears that from 1873-8 inclusive, 
bn accidents were 1,283, 980, 1,201, 982,891, 
740. . 





A Slight Mistake. 

The custom of naming villages after certain 
persons living in the neighborhood has some 
disadvantages, as the following will show: 

A farmer in western Pennsylvania had 
lived to a mature age, and had never been a 
journey by railroad. A new road having at 
last been made through a part of his land, he 
was persuaded to pay a visit to Philadelphie, 
He bought a through ticket at the nearest 
station, and having been informed that he 
would not have to change cars, he placed 
himself comfortably in the corner of his seat, 
and soon went to sleep. 

After a great nap» he was awoke by the 
train’s slacking speed, and presently the 
brakeman put his head into the car and 
cried out, in a loud and commanding tone, 
“Madison!” 

The farmer started up and hurried out of 
the car, his haste being increased by the evi- 
dent hurry of the conductor. 

In a moment the train proceeded on its 
way, and the man looking around him found. 
that he was the only passenger that had 
alighted. He took a turn or two up and 
down the platform, and presently the ticket 
agent made his appearance. To him he 
said: 

“How far is it from here to Philadelphia?” 

“That train that has just left will be there 
in six hours. Do you want to go to Phila- 
delphia?” 

- “Yes, to be sure. MHere’s my ticket.— 
Dont it pass me through to Philadelphia?” 

“Yes, your ticket is all right; but why did 
you then leave the train?” 

“The man called out ‘Madison’ plainly 
enough, and that’s my name, so I reckoned 
he meant me.” 

“Oh, Madison is the name of this station.” 

The farmer reached Philadelphia in safety 
by the next train, and on his return home 
told his friends of his mishap. One of them 
especially was very much amused, and 
laughed heartily, to whom the farmer re- 
torted : 

“I guess if he’d called out “Tom Johnson’ 
you would have got out mighty quick, too.” 





Richness Both Ways. 


He had been sitting still so long that the 
mother expected to find him asleep, when 
she looked around and asked: 

“Well Harry, what are you thinking of?” 

“Ma, are you very rich?” he solemnly in- 
quired, by way of reply. 

“In one way we are,” she said. “Your 
father says he values me at $3,000,000, and 
the baby at $1,000,000.” 

That closed the conversation on that sub- 
ject, but next morning, as Harry was putting 
on his overcoat, he examined the new patch 
which had been added, and coolly observed: 

“Well, I think father had better sell off 
half of you or the whole of baby and get the 
rest of us some decent duds to put on.”—Frec 
Press. 


Prof. Tice, the distinguished meteorolo- 
gist and weather prophet, of St. Louis, has 
issued his Annual National Weather Almanac 
for 1879, in which, besides foretelling the 
weather for every day in the year, and clearly 
explaining the theory on which his predic- 
tions are based, he gives a history, causes 
and effects of tornadoes—a chapter on light- 
ning rods, exposes their general worthless- 
ness, and explains how they may be made 
effective, etc. The whole is of great interest 
and practical value to every one, and es- 
pecially indispensable to farmers. For sam- 
ple copy and terms of sale to the trade and 
to agents, send 29 cents to 
THompson, Tick & Co.- 

Publishers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





lt 


The elder Rothschild was a man of great 
independence of character, and had very 
little patience with the overbearing manners 
of the nobility. One day the Duc de Gram- 
mont called on him when he was writing. 
The millionaire lifted his head, nodded, and 
asked him to take achair. The Duc was not 
accustomed to such a reception. and said 
with hauteur, “Monsieur, I am the Duc de 
Grammont.” Rothschild lifted his eyes once 
more from his writing, and replied. “Ah, is 
thatso? Then please take two chairs.” 


California cactus is one of the newést 
articles from which paper is made, and a 
process has been patented in Germany by a 
Mr. Nordlinger, of Stuttgart, for rendering 
the fibre of the hop plant sufficiently tract- 
able for the purpose. The stems and other 
parts of the plant are boiled in water and 
soap for three-quarters of an hour, thoroughly 
washed, and then again boiled in very much 
diluted acetic acid. The fibres are then 
washed, dried, and combed, and are ready 
for working. 
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A Song of Labor. 





With wreaths of shining laurel 
The hero’s brow is bright; 
Deep in the costly marble 
His battle names we write; 
Who sings the patient thousands 
That won for him the fight? 


The world rings with their praises 
Who conquer land and sea, 

By lines of speech electric 
Or roads where ships sail free ; 

Who sings the patient thousands 
That wrought each bolt and key ? 


With reverent love we rescue, 
Though centuries despoil, 

The statues and the pictures 
Of artists’ sacred toil; 

Who sings the patient thousands 
That ground their stone and oil? 


O men of sturdy muscle, 
By them the world grows fair; 
The name ess patient thousands, 
Who in no glory share; 
But unto toil and danger 
Daily their bosoms bare ; 


The noble, patient thousands! 
O, careless world, and blythe. 
Be grateful and unloosen 
Each needless chain and withe, 
And give them of your triumphs 
Their just and honest tithe! 
—N. Y. INDEPENDENT. 








Digging for Life. 


[Gen. R. 8. Northcott in the Philadelphia Weekly 

imes.] 

The Libby building, Richmond, Va., which 
was used by the confederate authorities asa 
prison in which to confine federal officers who 
were so unfortunate as to be captured, is sit- 
uated near the southeastern limitsof the 
city. The building, as it was during the war, 
fronted one hundred add fifty feet on Carey 
street and extended south from the said 
street one hundred feet, reaching within a 
few yards of the James rivercanal. Previous 
to the rebellion it was used as a mercantile 
house. Whileit was used as amilitary prison 
during the war, the business sign of the firm 
last occupying it was suspended from one 
corner of the edifice and read: ‘‘Libby & 
Sons, ship chandlers and grocers.” And this 
Libby firm had the honor of imparting the 
family name to this historic prison. The 
building extended longitudinally from east to 
west. On the side fronting on Carey street 
there were three entrances, each affording 
ingress into a separate room. Each of these 
rooms extended from the front to the rear of 
the building, consequently each room was 
fifty by one hundred feet; and the house 
being three stories high there were nine 
rooms of the size mentioned. The building 
also contained a basement irregularly divided. 
One large room inthe basement was used 
as a kitchen, in which the cooking was done 
for the hospital attached to the prison. The 
lower rooms of this building, during the 
time the federal prisoners were confined in 
it, was used by the confederate officials who 
had charge of the prison and for other pur- 
poses. During the winter of 1863-4 there 
were above one thousand federal officers con- 
fined in this building. In the second and 
third stories of the eastern division of the 
edifice the officers captured at Gettysburg 
had their qutarters towhich were added a few 
others of the army of the Potomac captured 
miscellaneously. Infthe same story of the 
middle division the officers captured at 
Chickamauga had their lodgings. The officers 
who belonged to Gen. Milroy’s command 
captured at Winchester, Va., on the fifteenth 
of June, 1863, had their dwelling place in 
the second story of the western division; in 
the same divison on the third story Col. 
Streight and his officers, who were captured 
near Rome, Ga., on the fourth of May, 
1863, had their quarters. In all the rooms 
prisoners captured miscellaneously could be 
found. There was free communication be- 
tween all the rooms, there being two doors 
in ‘the partitions, connecting one room with 
another. Owing to the suspension of the 
exchange of prisoners, restlessness and impa- 
tience were quite prevalent. There was 
great desire to escape, but this was appar- 
ently impossible. ‘The prison was strongly 
guarded at every point, and could the prison- 
er have escaped from the walls of the 
building, dangers would have beset him con- 
tinually until he could reach the federal lines; 
but notwithstanding the great difficulty and 
danger attending an effort to escape, it was 
occasionaliy made and sometimes success- 
fully.. The grandest stampede which was 
made from Libby was made on the night of 
the 9th of Febuary, 1864. 

In December, 1868, Cok. Rose, of the 100th 
Pennsylvania, conceived the idea of escaping 
by means of atunnel. He communicated his 
plans to some of his comrades, who promised 





their co-operation in the matter. The great 
difficulty they found was in getting access 
to the basement of the building, where they 
designed commencing operations. . They 
could get access to the first floor of the 
eastern division, for this was occupied by 
hospital cooks, who were enlisted soldiers 
who had been captured; but then there was 
no opening into the basement. They finally 
discovered they could go down an aperture 
of the chimney and thus reach the basement. 
At the east end of the basement there was a 
narrow alley, upon the opposite side of which 
was a lot of considerable size, near the cen- 
ter of which was an unused stable, this stable 
being some distance beyond the guards, who 
were stationed near the building. It was 
the design of the projectors of the tunnel to 
open the terminus of it into the stable. The 
greatest difficulty was encountered at the be- 
ginning. They had to effect an opening in 
the foundation wall, which was of stone.. To 
do this they had no better tools than a few 
small hatchets, which were used about the 
prison for splitting kindling. After great 
labor an opening was effected. But the tun- 
nel must be walled and anchored. The only 
material that could be found for this was 
the wooden boxes which had contained arti- 
cles of food and clothing sent to the prison- 
ers from their homes. The secret of the tun- 
nel had been communicated to but few, and 
it was not desired that it should be generally 
known what they were driving at; but to 
avoid this, after using their own boxes, they 
procured the services of the hospital cooks, 
who would go among the prisoners and beg 
their empty boxes for firewood. Not more 
than one man could work in the tunnel at 
the same time, and consequently the work 
proceeded slowly. Then the tools they had 
to work with—knives and sharpened sticks—- 
were very inefficient. The man had to re- 
main on all-fours or lie flat while at work. 
They had estimated the distance to be 
seventy-five feet before reaching the center 
of the stable. They measured their work 
carefully as they advanced. and when they 
reached the length of seventy-five feet they 
tunneled upward, and upon reaching the out- 
side earth found they were correct in their 
estimate of distance. 

After the opening was effected in the 
stable it was carefully covered with a broad 
board until such a time as thought proper for 
a number of the prisoners to make their es- 
cape. The night of the 9th of Febrvary had 
beeu fixed upon for fifty of the officers to 
make their escape through the tunnel. The 
design was for fifty to go out on that night 
and fifty on each succeeding night until the 
means of egress was discovered by the con- 
federates. It was thought by those who 
projected and completed the tunnel that the 
matter was net‘known to above a hundred 
officers, to whom they had communicated it; 
but by some means the thing leaked out and 
was generally known to the officers in the 
prison. and when nine o'clock arrived—the 
hour that the officers should commence their 
egress—the entrance to the tunnel was 
crowded. It was designed for fifty to leave 
that night, and fifty others were selected to 
mislead the confederate clerk who called the 
roll each morning. This would have been 
easily done if the exact number who left had 
been known, for the manner of call- 
ing the roll was to crowd all the 
prisoners into the east room and’ pass 
them through a door, and as they passed 
through count them; and as there was 
another door in the same room it was very 
easy for an officer to pass back through it 
and fall in and be counted again. The officer 
who was to count off the fifty who were to go 
the first night and conduct the deception at 
roll-call the next morning, finding he could 
not stop the officers when the fifty had gone 
out, and that so many would leave that it 
would be impossible to conceal their flight at 
roll-cali, made his own escape. 


The next morning when the roll was called 
by the method of counting, one hundred and 
nine officers were found missing. This 
created intense excitement among the officers 
of the prison. All the officers were then 
called by name with the same result. The 
prison was carefully examined and the point 
of egress was not found. Capt. Turner, the 
commandant of the prison. could think of no 
other means by which the prisoners could 
have escaped but by bribing the guards, and 
consequently he placed them all under arrest 
and procured a new detail for guard duty. 


A lank, lean Georgia sergeant who attended 
about the prison said: “These Yankees are 
all witches and can fly, and they will all fly 
out of the windows some night. Jeff Davis 
ought to have them handcuffed so that they 
couldn’t spread their wings, or else have all 
the windows barred.” The disappearance of 
these federal officers was so mysterious that 
the confederates were dumbfounded. As soon 
as their astonishment subsided scouts were 
sent in every direction in search of the 
fugitives. In the meanwhile a large number 
of the citizens of Richmond reconnoitered 
the prison the greater portion of the day; 





but some time in the afternoon somebody 
happened to enter the old stable and dis- 
covered the tunnel. This was a great relief 
to them. It relieved the guards from the 
charge of treason and relieved the minds of 
the itious who could not shake the 
belief from their minds that some supernatural 
agency had been employed in the escape of 
the Yankee prisoners. The confederate 
scouts soon began to return with some of the 
escaped federal officers, and in the course.of 
a few days they succeeded in recapturing 
fifty-two of the hundred and nine who 
escaped, fifty-seven having made their way 
into the federal lines. Col. Ross, the pro- 
jector and engineer of the tunnel, was recap- 
tured and punished for his ingenuity by 
solitary confinement in a cell for several 
weeks. Col. A. D. Streight, of the 5ist 
Indiana, made his way into the federal lines. 
All those who finally succeeded in making 
good their escape suffered greatly from hun- 
ger and cold before they could get relief. 
Col. W. P. Kendrick, of the 1st West Tennes- 
see (union) cavalry, suffered so much that he 
died in Cincinnati on his way home. 

The excavation of this tunnel, with the 
appliances at hand, was truly a herculean 
work, The earth taken from it had to be 
taken in very small vessels to a consid- 
erable distance and emptied in a sewer in 
order that discovery might be prevented. 
Some of these brave men have left the scenes 
of earth; those who survive are engaged in 
pursuits of peace, and the exciting scenes 
through which they passed dwell only in 
memory. 





Northern Slavery. 


Negro slavery existed on Long Island from 
its earliest settlement till its abolition by the 
state in 1826. The slaves were, we may pre- 
sume, treated generally as humanity and the 
interest of their owners dictated, for the law 
interposed but a feeble protection in their 
behalf—nay, it was steadily growing stronger 
against this downtrodden race till the time 
of the American Revolution, when the prin- 
ciples of human liberty were better under- 
stood, and the continental congress had 
declared that all men were created equal. 

For many years the Dutch drove a flourish- 
ing slave trade on the coast of Guinea, so 
that the city of New York and Long Island 
were well supplied with slaves. So numer- 
ous and powerful did they at length become 
that, in 1711, they determined to strike for 
freedom, and accordingly set fire to some 
houses, and lying in wait attacked those who 
approached the fire. The insurgents were, 
however, soon put down, and punished with 
the most inhuman tortures. Some were bro- 
ken on the wheel—a strange punishment in 
this hemisphere; some were burned to death; 
some were cased in iron and suspended alive 
on gibbets where they were left to starve to 
death or become the prey of the fowls of 
heaven; others were let off with simple 
hanging. 

In 1741 the city was again on fire, and 
common fame laid it to the charge of the 
poor negroes, who were reported to be insti- 
gated to the act by a popish priest. However 
that may be, Ury the priest, and one or two 
of his white confederates were hanged, and 
many of the slaves were either burnt, gib- 
beted, hanged, banished or imprisoned. 

-The ferocity and hardihood of these slaves, 
in comparison with the tameness and cow- 
ardice of our domesticated blacks, may be 
accounted for in this way. They’ were kid- 
napped in the wilds of Africa where they 
roamed the forests in all the independence 
of savage life, and were imported directly 
from Guinea to New York. Their spirits 
were untamed; their longings and feelings 
were for their distant homes in the deserts 
of Africa; they had no affection for their 
new masters, for they had not grown up in 
their families, but instead they bore a deadly 
hate. They thought of their homes and be- 
came dissatisfied and sulky. 

As slaves were very valuable, it became a 
temptation to the avaricious to consider 
every indian, half-breed or even very swarthy 
Spaniards, who were occasionally taken pris- 
oners of war by our privateers, as negroes. 
Under this pretext many whites were sold 
and classed among slaves, thereby giving 
them most dangerous advisers and compan- 
ions. It is indeed highly probable that the 
negro plots and riots were prompted and led 
on by the superior intelligence of these white 
persons thus unjustly degraded to their 
ranks.—Brovklyn Monthly. 


Only thirty or forty miles distant from the 
city of Mexico are two of the best wheat 
producing valleys in the world, and yet 
wheat costs at wholesale from $1,60 to $2,40 
a bushel, and flour retails at $1.75 per twenty- 
five pounds. The Mexican tariff on foreign 
wheat is $1.12 a bushel. and on flour $8 a 
barrel. A barrel of flour, costing in New 
York $6, shipped to the city of Mexico, is 
worth $29 by the time it arriyes, on account 
of duty, freight and other charges, 





Hudson’s Bay Navigation. , 


Under the authority of the department of 
the interior a report on the navigation of 
Hudson’s bay has been issued: The _ report 
contains the whole of Prof. Hind’s testimo 
on this subject given before the committee 
of immi ion and colonization last winter, 
and it is supplemented by a paper from the 
same gentleman on the whale fisheries of 
Hudson's bay, in support of his statement 
that the great inland sea contains extensive 
fishery wealth. A letter from Mr. C. Hore. 
tsky, formerly of the Hudson Bay company’s 
service, is also given, which sustains Prof. 
Hind’s contention, and is based on experience 
gained by a five years’ residence at Moose 
Factory. The report is accompanied by a 
map of Canada, with each province colored 
to show the latest boundary decisions, and 
the extent, situation and character of the 
public lands of the country, and its geograph- 
ical relations to the British Isles. On the 
map the route from Liverpool to Port Nelson 
is traced, and placed at 2,966 miles, and in 
his introductory report, Lieut. Col. Dennis, 
surveyor general, contends that by such a 
communication, should the same be found 
feasible, assuming a railway to be in opera- 
tion westerly up the valley of the Nelson 
river, immigrants may be placed on land at 
Prince Albert settlement, on the Saskatche- 
wan, more cheaply, and within a few hours 
of as short a time as they can be set down in 
London, Ontario, by the present lines of 
travel either through Montreal or New York. 
From the occurrence of this passage in the 
report has emanated a rumor that the gov- 
ernment intends to construct the railroad 
referred to. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the proposed road from Port 
Nelson will join the Canada Pacific railroad 
at or near Prince Albert, which settlement is 
situated almost centrally in the great fertile 
belt; and if the bay is navigable for four 
months of the year, Canada, it is claimed, will 
be enabled, on account of the shortness of 
the route, to defy competition in car- 
tying through freight for that time. 
Whatever may be the future of the scheme, 
it is probable that the government will ask 
parliment to vote a sum sufficiently large to 
equip a steamer to finally decide the ques- 
tion of the possible navigation of the bay 
during the coming summer. A gentleman 
well acquainted with the Hudson bay district 
says that there is a harbor at the mouth of 
Churchill river, further north than Port Nel- 
son, which has the double advantage of being 
free from ice some weeks earlier than Port 
Nelson, and which lessens the length of the 
sea voyage while it does not make a material 
increase in the length of the road.—Cor. 
Toronto Globe. 


His Gallant Action. 


About mid-afternoon yesterday, the cry of 
“Runaway—look out!” was started on Michi- 
gan avenue, near Cass street, by a dozen per- 
sons. A young man with the peach blossoms 
of the country on his cheeks, and his pants 
tucked into his boot-legs, had cone out of a 
harness shop, and seeing the runaway horse 
coming down the street. he dropped the 
horse collar off his arm and made a dash for 
the flying animal. Just how it happened no 
one could say. but horse and man and sleigh 
were all pulled up in a heap the next mo- 
ment, and from the mass issued such a string 
of yells as did not» seem possible one man 
could utter. The crowd separated one from 
the other after a while, and the man appeared 
to have been dragged through several knot 
holes and then run through a threshing ma- 
chine. Some wiped the blood off his ear, 
while others hunted up his broken suspend- 
ers and missing boot heels, and when he got 
his breath he said: 

“Oh! I don’t care for these few scratches. 
Where are the ladies whose lives I saved?” 

“There was no one in the sleigh,” answered 
one of the crowd—-“no one but a sack of 
buckwheat and a quarter of beef, and they 
are safe.” 

“Didn’t I rescue anybody?” demanded the 
young man. 

“No; but you are a hero just tle same.” 

“Dll be teetotally smashed if I am!” he in- 
dignantly exclaimed. “Here, some o’ you 
put that hoss collar over my head, hitch a 
swill cart to me, and drive me to death for a 
mule, for I don’t know enough to be a first 
class fool.” — Free Press, 








When the Philistine goes to the church 
fair and sees the mee draw the Shakes- 
peare, the minster’s wife the set of furs, his 
daughter the piano, the senior deacon the 
horse and carriage and the sexton a barrel 
of flour, he comes away sadly confident that 
he knows why the heathen so furiously rage 
together. 





The Illinois legislature wants to give the 
Illinois and Michigan canal to the govern- 
ment, 
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A Spanish City. 


It is as you saunter along the streets that 
you see the outside life of Spain. As the 
afternoon lengthens and the white houses 
become tawny in the shadows of the descend- 
ing sun, it is pleasant to stroll out to the 
battery. You have no care as to your road, 
for in this mazy town the first corner into 
any road will lead to the battery. All the 
world is going: with you—grave, stately 
senors to smoke their cigarettes in the cool- 
ing, wholesome air, and gracious senoras in 
their bewitching Spanish costumes, who 
glance at you with their deep, black, Orien- 
tal eyes and float along. In the evening 
everyone goes to the battery. The air is 
warm with the sunshine. with airs that come 
from Africa, yet tempered with the ever 
soothing influence of the sea. The gardens 
are in bloom—the orange, the pomegranate, 
the banana and the palm. You stroll along 
the battery wall and look out on the sea. 
The waves ripple on the shore with the faintest 
murmur. A fleet of fishing boats is at anchor, 
and their graceful, bending masts recall the 
lateen masts of the Nile. A couple of boats 
have just come in and are beached above the 


receding tide, and the fishermen, up to their 
knees in water, are scrubbing the sides and 
the keel. The work is pleasant, and the sea 
has been good, I hope, in its offerings, for 
they sing a graceful song to lighten their 
labors. The tiukling bells denote the patient, 
heavy-laden donkeys, who pace their slow 
way along the beach, laden with fish or 
fruit or water or wine. The city is 
on your right, the white walls rising 
on the terraced hills, ’glowing with white 
as they are seen against this deep blue sky. 
There are Moorish domes and Arabian turrets, 
that show all the meaning of their graceful 
ontlines as you see them now massed into a 
picture, warmed with richer hues of the de- 
scending sun. How beautiful is Cadiz, seen 
as you see her now, looking out like a sen- 
tinel upon the sea! And thus she has stood, 
a sentinel between contending civilizations, 
for ages. I am almost afraid to say how 
many ages; but the books will tell you that 
Hercules founded Cadiz more than three 
centuries before Rome was born, eleven cen- 
turies before our Saviour died. Here 
where the oceans meet, the southernmost 
point of Continental Europe, teeming Africa 
only a step beyond—here for ages, and 
through so many civilizations, the city whose 
glowing towers grow pink and purple in the 
sun’s passing rays has stood guard. You 
think of the tides that have rolled and re- 
ceded over the Mediterranean world, of cities 
that once ruled the world with their enter- 
prise aud splendor; of envious Babylon and 
forgotten Tyre, and remember that modest 
Cadiz, who never sought empire,: never chal- 
lenged the cupidity of the bandit. has passed 
through the storms that destroyed her splen- 
did rivals and seems good for centuries more. 
Just over this smooth sea, where you might 
run in a few hours with one of these fishing 
boats, is a sandy seaside plain where Arabs 
grow corn and dates and loll in the noonday 
sun. This was Carthage, and how she looked 
down upon poor little Cadiz in her day, with 
her fleets proudly sweeping around these 
shores and promontories, with her armies 
striding over mountain and valley, with her 
captains resolved to conquer the world! Yet 
of Carthage only the name remains, only a 
shadow, and modest Cadiz keeps her guard 
here, watching the splendors of London and 
New York and Paris, seeing all the world 
carry them tribute, seeing the flags of the 
Englishman sweep past her shores as proudly 
as the fleets of Hannibal and Cesar in other 
days. 

You think of these things as you lean over 
this battery wall and look at the beautiful 
city, growing more beautiful in the purple 
andgpearl of the descending sun. A freshen- 
ing breeze comes over the sea and the waves 
purr-and play as they gambol on the rough, 
stony beach. A ship comes hurrying in, 
hugging the coast, scudding on at full sail, 
How beautiful she looks! Every sail set, her 
flag sending signals to the shore, her prow 
bent forward like a strong man running his 
race, anxious for the goal. In afew minutes 
the evening gun will fire and the port will 
close. So she flies along, firm in her purpose, 
eager diving, laden with the purposes and 
achievements of another world, minister and 
messenger of peace. There is the beaniy of 
form, the snugly set keel breasting the waves, 
the lines that bend and curve, the lines that 
tower into the air. There is the beauty of 
purpose—which really is the soul of all beauty 
—the purpose being to win the race, to carry 
her treasure, to make a true and good voyage 
to do something, to defy wind and waves and 





relentless seas, and come into this harbor and 


strew the wharf with corn, cotton or oil. 
There is the beauty of nature, for the sea is 
before us and long lines of hills crest the 
horizon; and just over the crisp and curling 
blue a light tint of silver falls, and you look 
into the heavens and there, coming out of 
the skies, you see the outlines of a full orbed 
moon that soon will throw a new radiance 
over these towers and hills and waves. 
watch yon ship as she moves in, and fee 
that, for this moment at least, there is noth- 
ing more beautiful, and you are content to 
see that fortune favors her, and that she 
comes into her refuge before the port is 
cl 5 

As we stand leaning over this sea wall and 
follow every tint of the changing scene, we 
note the long bronze cannon that look 
through the embrasures. Surely she has 
lived all these ages, triumphant over so many 
civilizations, who would still be living if 
cannon could assure life. They are poor, 
foolish cannon, too, long, narrow bronze 
affairs, that look puny beside those mighty 
engines which now secure the prowess of 
England and Germany. But even Cadiz has 
human nature, and if other people wear can- 
non, she must needs have cannon. I suppose 
the instinct which prompts these expenses 
and performances is like the instint which 
prompts those we love, protect and cherish 
to run into crinoline in one season and into 
the reverse another. Cadiz wears her can- 


non like crinoline. It is the cus- 
tom, and her sons and _ daughters 
look proudly upon these lean, lank, 


crouching guns, and feel that they bar out 
the opposing world, when, as a matter of 
fact, the opposing world, if it came behind 
the guns of England, would fear those can- 
non no more than if they were bamboo 
tissues. 

But we cannot quarrel with the vanities of 
the beautiful city, and hope she deems her 
cannon becoming. The light starts up from 
various points—a light here and there, giving 
token of the coming night. The ringing of 
bells falls on the ear—of many bells—that 
ring as though it were a summons or an ad- 
monition. They come from all parts of the 
city, and their jangling is tempered into a 
kind of music by the distance and the clear- 
ness of the air, Thisis the angelus. In this 
Catholic country itis the custom when the 
sun goes down for the priest to go to his 
prayers, and for all Christian souls to cease 
whatever calling may employ them and for a 
few moments to join him in his prayer, 
thanking the Virgin for having given them 
the blessing of another day, thanking the 
saints for having watched over them, pray- 
ing the Savior to be with them alway, and 
give them at the end the grace of a happy 
death. Stately Spanish gentlemen pause and 
their cloaks fallfrom the shoulder—for the 
Spanish gentleman always uncloaks himself 
when he greets you—and now he is greeting 
supremacy and looks out toward the sea and 
follows the distant priest in his prayer. My 
lady with the golwing eyes pauses and the 
head drops a moment, and making the sign 
of the cross, she passes on. Fora few min- 
utes the jangling bells ring out and all the 
world is at prayer.—Cor. N. Y. Herald. 





An Asiatic Trick. 


One of the tricks practiced hereabouts 
is to bury all the grain of a village when 
there is danger apprehended from the ap- 
proach of an enemy, and to coustruct a tomb 
on the surface, so as to give it the appear- 
ance of a holy place; and Mohammedans 
have such reverence for the ziarts or shrines 
that they would scarcely touch them even if 
they knew that there were stores concealed 
at times of danger, and often the prepietors 
are killed, or leave the spot and never return, 
so the treasure is lost forever. It is known 
that immense wealth was thus concealed in 
Delhi during the mutiny, and but a small 
portion of it has yet been found, but it 
would not pay to dig all over the ground in 
search of such lost valuables. The usual 
plan of storing grain here is in large jars, 
buried underground in the houses. In the 
bazar in the fort here, left vacant since we 
came to it, are many of these jars. I tried the 
other day to feel the bottom of one of them 
with a stick, and it must have been about 
five feet deep at least—suggesting a strong 
resemblance to the buried jars found by Dr. 
Schumann at Hissarlik.—Afghan Cor. Lon- 
don News. 





There are 17 firms in Baltimore engaged in 
manufacturing fertilizers, and in addition to 
these there are about 35 dealers—the aggre- 

ate capital of all being estimated at over 
$5,000,000. The number of hands employed 
is about 1,000. 





There are now 186 American vessels em- 
ployed in the whale fishery, with an aggre- 
gate tonage of 40,603, New Bedford, Mass., 
owns 182 of them, 
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Fables and Anecdotes by Little Johnny. 


One time there was a butcher, and Mister 
Brily he is a butcher, too, and his boy is Jack 
Brily, the wicked sailor, and that’s the sort 
of thing for me, hooray for a life onto the 
otion wafe! And the butcher he made sossid- 


es. 
One day alittle boy came in the shop wich 
had busted a brass button off his jacket. and 
snapt it in the sossidge meat, and then he 
dassent asked for it out. Nex day the boys 
father was to the butchers hous to dinner, 
and they had sossidges, cos the butcher he 
knew the boys father was offle fond of em, 
but the boys father he got the bras butten in 
his mouth. Then he tuke it out and looked 
at it a wile” and he sed: 

‘*Xcuse me, but where did you get the 
pig wich these sossiges is made out of?” 

And the butcher he sed; I disremember.” 

And the man wich was a cryin like his 
hart was busted he sed a other time: 

“Xcuse me, but I gess you got the rong 
pig by the ear, and have choped up my 
Charly.” 

Then the butcher was astonish, but he thot 
the man had gone crazy, and must be hum- 
ered, so he sed, the butcher did: 

‘“That’s a fack, but it was a mistake, and 
if you dont let on I'i.give you a other boy.” 

Then the man he britened up and sed: 

“Xcuse me, but wile we tock it over I 
guess Il] jest hellup myself to a other plate 
of thisn.” : 

My Uncle Ned, which has been to Injy and 
everywere, he says once there was a big 
snake in a sho, and the sho man he put a dog 
in the cage for the snakes dinner, and the 
dog was alive. The dog he luked at the 
snake awile, and then he went and smelt it 
with his nose, like it was a posy, and the 
snake it lay reel stil but wank its ey, much 
to say: 

“Ime a mity nice nose gay wen I open out.” 

Then the dog he set down and thot a other 
wile, and then he said: 

Thats the biggest sossidge wich I have ever 
saw. I like sossidges, I don’t bleéf thisn can 
be et in one meal by eny dog living!” 

But bime by he was et his own self, and 
when he was nice swollered the snake it wank 
its ey a other time, much as to say. 

“The man whic invented selfstufn sossidge 
wasent eny frend to dogs.” 

One time in Injy aman which was in the 
woods he see a offle big snake whic had over 
et itself and cudent creep it was so big a 
round the stumk, and the man he said: 

“You wicked reptile, you got a caf in 
their!” 

But the snake it jest luked up out of its 
ey into the mans ey, sollem like sayn: 

“Giv you my word of onner, hope to die, 
hones Injin!” 

But the man hesed: “I kanow you, you 
wrascle, cos yure the same feller, I gess, wich 
et my wagon, there isent any use tryin for to 
be a farmer wile you are in this naberhood.” 

So the man he kild the snake and cut it 
open for to let the caf out, but it was a tiger, 
and it et the man up, the tiger did, in a 
minnit, and Uncle Ned he says this fable 
teaches that a good deed is sure of its reward. 

My father he said: “Johnny, did you ever 
hear of the man wich found a froze snake 
and warmed it in his busom, and wen the 
snake got nice and cumftable it bittim?” 

And Ised: “Yes, evry fool has herd that.” 

Then my father he sed: “Well, Johnny, 
the goodness isent all on one side, cos one 
time a snake found a man wich was cold, and 
the snake warmed the man in its busom too.” 

Then I sed: “Wot did the man do wen he 
got the chill off of him?” 

‘And my father he sed: “Wel, Johnny, he 
dijested. 





Autocratic Affection Strongly [lustrated. 


Of the late Czar Nicholas, a Russian nihilist 
tells in the North American Review a strik- 
ing story. A young student, a relative of the 
writer, had with a few friends formed a lit- 
erary society in which the works of contem- 
porary political economists, publicists and 
philosophers were read and debated. The 
secret police denounced this society as a rev- 
olutionary organization and the young stu- 
dent was imprisoned and condemned to Si- 
beria. All possible influence was brought to 
bear upon the czar, but in vain, and at last 
the young man’s mother, meeting the czar 
one day in the summer garden knelt and im- 
plored her son’s pardon, asserting his inno- 
cence. The czar seemed touched and prom- 
ised to give the youth a personal interview. 
The latter was brought to his majesty the 
next day, and the czar, forcing him to his 
knees before an image of the savior, ex- 
claimed: 

“Can you swear before the almighty God 
that neither you nor your associates had any 
criminal design against my life? Can you 
swear that you believe in the holiness and 
eternity of the Russian autocracy?” 

The surprised prisoner answered; 





“I can swear to your Majesty that neither 
I nor any of my friends had the remotest 
idea against your safety. As to the autocra- 
tic form of government, I cannot conscien- 
tiously swear that I believe in its eternity. 
The history of other countries teaches us 
that the time must come, even in Russia, 
when the people itself will take part in its 
government.” 

The Czar tenderly embraced the student, 
and giving him a ring drawn from the im- 
perial finger, said: 

This is a token of respect from your Czar. 
You have been sincere and truthful to me, 
and there is nothing I hate so much as a lie.” 

He then approached the writing table where 
lay the student’s sentence of exile, and with 
one stroke of the pen—signed the paper! 

“T pity you from the bottom of my;heart” 
he said; “you are an honest man, and an 
honest man, true to his convictions, is more 
dangerous to autocracy than an unprincipled 
rascal. Therefore, I must punish you, 
though never was this duty more painful to 
me than now. God bless you, my son, and 
judge me mercifully if 1 should appear to be 
in the wrong.” 

Then once more embracing the student, he 
dismissed him to Siberia. 





Another Wrinkle, 


“You’re a reporter, are you?” inquired a 
broad-shouldered, stumpy looking man yes- 
terday. ‘‘I was readin’ that thing in your 
paper about the fellows wot’s a-swindlin’ 
bar-tenders with that padlock trick. That’s 
only one out‘of a hundred tricks the rounders 
are upto. Here’s a new wrinkle: There 
came into my place ‘the other night a slick 
lookin’ young feller with nice, white lookin’ 
hands, that I dropped to right away. There 
was several of the boys in there takin’ their 
nip. By and by the talk got on sleight-of- 
hand tricks, I see the stranger’s eyes begin to 
glisten, a-sort of as though he was about to 
show his hand, He asks for a glass of water 
and takes in his hand. Then he outs with a 
nice white perfumed handkercher. Then he 
inquires has any gentleman a half-dollar?’ 
of course one was produced, ’cause the boys 
wanted to see what’s next. Then he takes 
the half-dollar between his fingers, puts the 
perfumed handkerchief over both and cov- 
erin’ the glass. Then he gets one of the 
company to take hold of a roundish thing in 
the handkercher, which anybody would 
swear was the half-dollar. ‘Now, let her 
drop,’ he says, withdrawin’ his own hand. 
And drop she does and the jingle is 
heard lain enough, but you can’t see 
anything, ‘cause the handkercher | cov- 
ers the glass. Then the nigger in 
the woodpile comes in. ‘T’'ll bet any gen- 
tleman here,’ the genteel feller ses, ‘that that 
half-dollar ain’t in the glass.’ ‘Oh, git out,’ 
half the boys say; ‘why we heard it drop.’ 
‘Well, if you are all so cock sure,’ he ses, 
‘why don’t you put your stamps up that it 
ain’t in there?’ The upshot is that, thinki 
they had a sure thing of it, two of ’em di 
bet him a dollar, just for the fun of the 
thing. Then he lifts off the handkercher 
and they all crowd around him and peep in 
the tumbler, and nary half-dollar is there 
there. ‘I'll be gosh blamed,’ ses each of the 
fellers who lost their cash, ‘if that ain’t 
wonderful!’ Then his nibs pockets his win- 
nings, and empties his glass of water, but 
not too quick for me to see that he catches 
between his fingers a roundish piece of glass, 
just the size of a half-dollar. That’s what 
fixed their flints. When that rascal pre- 
tended to drop the half-dollar in the glass, 
he let fall that circular thing, which he must 
of had concealed in his coat sleeve before- 
hand, and substituted it for the half-dollar. 
Of course, when it fell into the tumbler it 
just fitted the bottom, and, being transpar- 
ent, when the fellers looked in they couldn’t 
tell it from the bottom of the tumbler. May- 
be they wasn’t mad when I told ’em, after 
he’d gone, about that glass thing.”—Phila- 
delphia Times. 





“Its berry singlar,” remarked Uncle Joe 
Johnson, as he laid down the morning paper 
and reflectively surveyed the toes of his list 
slippers as they reposed onthe guard-bar of 
the cyliader stove, “Its berry singlar dat ef a 
man lives to be ober fifty, an’ cumilates 
stamps, and dies gen’ally admired an’ ’spected, 
that one-half ob his survivin’ friends is a’most 
sartin to prove in de courts dat he was of un- 
soun’ min’, an’ dat he wasn’t fit in his latter 
years, to plan out a v’y’ge for a mud scow, 
But you'll find the papers full ob stores obole 
fellars dat die ‘bout 100 y’ars ole in de poor- 
house, an’ dey is al’ays senserbul to the las!” 
and Uncle Joe shook his hend solemnly, as if 
there were some things in this world which 
modern science has not yet investigated.- 
Boston Journal of Commerce. 





The water at the straits of Gibraltar, at 
the depth of 670 fathoms, is four times as salt 
as at the surface, 
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The Conscience and Future Judgment. 
I sat alone with my conscience, 
In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former being 
1n a land whore the year's increased. 
And I felt I should have to answsr 
The question it put to me, 
And face the answer and question 
Throughout an eternity. 
The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 
And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might. 
And th? vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face— 
Alone with my conscience sitting 
In that solemnly silent place, 
And I thought of a far away warning, 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 
Ina land that then was the futtte, 
Bat now is the present time. 
And I thought of my former thinking 
Of the judgment day to be, 
But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 
And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave; 
But no one came to answer, 
And no one came to save. 
Then I felt that the future was present. 
And the present would never go by; 
For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 
Then I awoke from my timely dreaming, 
And the vision faded away. 
And I knew the far away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday— 
And I pray that I may not forget it 
In this land before the grave, 
That I may not cry in the future, 
And no one come to save. 
And so I have learned a lesson, 
Which I ought to have known before, 
And which, though I learned it dreaming, 
I hope to forget no more, 
So I sit alone with my conscience 
In the place where the years increase, 
And I try to remember the future 
In the land where time shall cease; 
And I know of the future judgment, 
That whensoe’er it be, 
To sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me! 
— LONDON SPECTATOR. 








The Vhinch Bug. 


The following on the appearance and _ habits 
of the chinch bug is from the report of 
State Entomologist Whitman in the Geolog- 


ical and Natural History Survey of Minnesota 
for 1877: 


The chinch bug mentioned in various agri- 
cultural and entomological reports under the 
scientific names of Lygaeus Leucopterus, 
Rhyparochromus Leucopterus, Micropus 
Leucopterus, Blissus Leucopterus. 

An hemipterus (half-winged) of the sub- 
order of Hepteroptera; emitting, like many 
insects to which it is related, a nauseous 
(bed-buggy) odor. 

A sucking (haustellate) insect, furnished 
with a sharp, pointed beak, subsisting upon 
the juices of grasses and cereals. Found 
while young feeding upon the roots and 
afterwards upon stalks and leaves. 

The adult insect is about three-twentieths 
of an inch in length; the body is long, black- 
ish and hairy; the wings and fore-wings are 
white, while the latter have a black spot on 
the middle of the edge; legs, dark yellow. 
Some ten varieties (including one wingless) 
are found, differing more or less in color, but 
in general the species may be easily’ distin- 
guished by the white fore wings with the 
black spot on the edge. 

The adult insects pass the winter hidden 
about the edges of fields, under dead leaves, 
under sticks of wood, under flat stones, in* 
moss, in bunches of old dead grass, or weeds 
or straw, and often in cornstalks and corn- 
shucks. — Riley. 

These come forth in the warm spring, pair, 
and the female deposits the eggs, laying 
them from day to day for about twenty days, 
underground, upon the roots of the plants 
destined for food. These are laid in clusters 
and are about three-one-huudredths of an 
inch long, and pale amber color. They hatch 
in about two weeks, and the wingless young, 
bright red in color, may be found around and 
clinging to the roots where they have been 
hatched. These acquire wings in about six 
weeks, and, after pairing, produce 2 second 
brood which lives through the winter, as 
stated above. 

The insects may be seen upon the wing at 
pairing time, but do not take to flight readily. 
Their migrations are performed mostly on 
foot, during the growing stages, and from 
one field to another. 

For the purpose of destroying the adult 
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insects in the fall and winter, and to prevent 
future multiplication, the corn stalks, dry 
weeds, rubbish, etc., about the fields, should 
be burned, or these with boards or anything 
under which the insects may take shelter, 
may be left around the fields for ‘he purpose 
of trapping them. 

As the female endeavors.to penetrate below 

the surface of the ground for the purpose of 
depositing her eggs about the roots of the 
plants, rolling after seeding tends, by hard- 
ening the ground, to prevent the deposit of 
eggs. 
Early sowing and invigorating the plants 
with manure tends to bring forward the crops 
before the young are capable of doing their 
greatest injury. 

As Hungarian grass is a favorite food for 
the chinch bug, arod or two of it sown around 
a field of wheat tends to keep the young 
occupied until the wheat is out of danger. 
It is also recommended to sow with each 
twelve bushels of winter wheat one bushel of 
winter rye, as the bugs will destroy the rye 
in preference to the wheat; or to surround or 
intersperse grain crops with hemp, flax, cas- 
tor beans, or buckwheat. Whenever badly 
infested patches of grain are noticed early in 
the season, straw should be spread over them 
and burned. 

The migrations of the young, on foot, are 
prevented by boards set on edge along fields 
and smeared with tar; or by coal tar smeared 
along on the ground; or by running along the 
edge a furrow turned outward, in which the 
insects may be destroyed by dragging, burn- 
ing, or in pit-holes. 

Excessive moisture—rain, etc.—are de: 
structive to the chiach bug; hence where 
continued irrigation is possible the insects 
may always be destroyed while still under- 
ground. 

Among the natural enemies of the chinch 
bug are several species of Lady Bird, the 
Insidious Flower Bug, and the many Banded 
Robber (of insects) and the quail, as well as, 
perhaps, the prairie chicken and red winged 
blackbird. 

As before stated, many insects closely re- 
lated to the chinch bug, having the same 
form and smell, may be easily mistaken for 
it. Perhaps the most common of these is 
the false chinch bug (Nysius Destruction. ) 

The chinch bug is a southern rather than 
a northern species of insect, but it has been 
found in Wisconsin considerably further north 
than in Minnesota. Prof. Packard has found 
it in Maine and on the summit of Mount 
Washington. He infers that it is found in 
the colder as well as warmer portions of 
New England, and adds: “It probably in- 
habits the entire United States east of longi- 
tude 100°, and will probably occur in the 
western territories, wherever wheat is raised, 
though perhaps the altitude and peculiar cli- 
matic changes of the Rocky Mountain plateau 
may prevent its rapid undue increase. 

It has years of excessive multiplication, 
like the locust and other insects. In 1864 it 
was exceedingly destructive in the Missis- 
sippi valley. In 1868 it did considerable dam- 

e in southern Illinois and southwestern 

issouri. In 1871 and 1874 it was again 
exceedingly destructive--in the former year 
the losses were estimated at thirty, and in 
the latter at sixty million dollars, the losses 
in Missouri alone amounting to nineteen 
millions—(Riley.) In such years as these its 
control passes beyond the control of man, and 
it is only possible to mitigate its ravages to 
some extent, by earnest and united efforts. 





The Production of Rice. 





Few persons, probably, unless their atten- 
tion has been turned specially to the subject, 
are aware how small is the section in which 
the chief part of the rice crop of the United 
States is produced. The whole ‘amount of 
the crop in 1850 (the palmy days of rice- 
growing) was, according to the census re- 
turns, 215,313,497 pounds. Of this 159,930,- 
613 pounds were produced in South Carolina, 
and 38,950,691 in Georgia, leaving only 16,- 
432,193 pounds as the product of all the 
other states. We have not at hand the ex- 
act figures for the different counties in South 
Carolina for that year, but usually nearly 
one-half the product of the state has been 
grown in one single county—Georgetown—- 
while nearly allithe rest comes from three coun- 
ties—Colleston, Charleston and Beaufort. In 
1859 these four counties produced 116,334,- 
799 pounds, while the remaining twenty-four 
counties of the state produced only 2,765,729 
pounds. In like manner four counties in 
Georgia, in 1859, produced 47,528,083 pounds, 
while the other eighty-eight counties of the 
state produced only 4,979,569 pounds. 

There is some reason for this limit in the 
area of production in the fact that the 
variety of rive grown in the low and marshy 
regions along the coast (which allow an over- 
flow of the fields by water at certain seasons) 
produces much the largest crops. Yet, 
among the more than one hundred and sixty 





varieties of this plant which are known, 








there are many grown on high lands whose 
yield is satisfactory in other countries, A 
few of these have been wn here, though 
not extensively. In 1860 sixteen different 
states were returned as egieme} rice. Yet 
the four counties in South Carolina, already 
named, were put down in the returns of that 
year as yielding nearly two-thirds of the 
entire crop of the country. But there seems 
no reason why this should continue to be the 
case, for the yield even of upland varieties 
is stated to be some fifteen bushels (and 
sometimes more) to the acre, while the aver- 
age yield of wheat is rarely put down in the 
returns of the agricultural department at 
Washington at more than fifteen bush- 
els. Rice is worth in New York from 
five and a half to seven cents per 
pound; wheat is hardly worth one and 
two-thirds cents. The tariff on clean 
rice is two and a half cents per 
pound and ten per cent ad valorem or perhaps 
double the price of wheat the country 
through. It would seem, therefore, as if at- 
tention might be profitably turned to the cul- 
tivation of rice in all those regions where the 
climate and soil are adapted to its growth. 
And there appears to be no reason why the 
entire southern coast is not as well fitted for 
this as the coast of South Carolina. We 
ought not to find it necessary to import an 
article which. grows so luxuriantly, and can 
be made so profitable as rice can be in all this 
region. Yet not far from 20,000,000 pounds 
of rice were imported last year. 

Probably no interest suffered more from 
the war than the production of rice. The 
plarters had to leave the shore almost to a 
man; theit hands were scattered; their ar- 
rangements for flowing the land destroyed, 
and the fields themselves were covered with a 
rank growth of grass and tangled bushes 
most difficult to destroy. In 185 the pro- 
duction in South Carolina had almost entirely 
ceased. Since then there has been a gradual 
recovery. The negroes returned, and under- 
taking the cultivation entirely or in part on 
their own account, succeeded beyond expec- 
tation. Others also, have entered upon its 
cultivation, and the product has been increas- 
ing, though of late not as rapidly as it ought. 
According to the returns, the production of 
the state in 1866 was 21,618,600 pounds;. in 
1868 it was 22,228,200 pounds; and in 1869 
24,703,200 pounds. Since then it has only 
run up to about 28,275,000 pounds reported 
last year. Georgia produced last year a lit- 
tle less than 19, 060,000 pounds. 

In Louisiana the p ess is more encour- 
aging. Before the war rice had hardly risen 
to the rank of a great staple in the produc- 
tion of that state, the crop of 1859 being only 
6,331,257 pounds. The crop of 1869 was put 
down in commercial returns at 20,149,600 
pounds, though the census made it some- 
what less. Last year the product was re- 
ported at 32,175,000. Such an increase 
shows how well adapted the region it to the 
growth of this product, and points clearly to 
the time, which ought not to be far distant, 
when we can strike it from the list of our 
imports.—W. Y. Mer. Journal, 





Ah Lee on the Chinese Question. 


The midwinter number of Scribner's 
Monthly wheels into line with a “Symposium 
on the Chinese Question” in which it claims 
to follow distinguished precedents in collat- 
ing the opinions of representative men. The 
contributors in this in®tance are Ah Lee, 
Mons. Alphonse de la Fontaine, Hon. Gerard 
Montague, Herr Isaac Rosenthal, Mr. Phelim 
McFinnegan, and Judge Eliakim Pillsbury. 
We quote the remarks of Ah Lee: 

This gentleman was sought in a somewhat 
damp basement in Cherry street. Misled by 
a certain sameness in the Mongolian physiog- 
nomy, the reporter politely addressed an 
almond-eyed individual bending ovezx a tub, 
from whom only the expressions “no sabe” 
and “washee-washee” could be extorted; but 
Ah Lee himself soon appeared, and conversed 
with great volubility. 

“He (pointing to the gentleman presiding 
at the tub) b’long alla same mi coolie. He 
no sabe anyt’ing. B’long number one foole. 
You no wantchee washee-washee? Wantchee 
what thing? Mi views? Nosabe views! Mi 
"pinion? What thing ’blong ’pinion? Want- 
chee sabe what thing mi thinkee long (about) 
that Chinaman Melica side (in America)? 
Alla lightee (all right). Mi come Melica side 
three year before. Stop San Flancisco two 
year, this side one year. No likee San Flan- 
cisco. Ilishman too muchee bobbery China- 
man. Policemantoo muchee flog; too muchee 
cuttee tailee; smallo boy too muchee stonee 
mi. This side jusse now more better no so 
muchee bobbery. Bimeby hab got more 
Chinamen come, mi thinkee this side alla 
same San Flancisco; plenty bobbery. plenty 
stonee. Likee Melican man. no likee Ilish- 
man. Me thinkee that Ilishman no good 
inside that heartee. What for he fightee 
Chinaman? This no b’long he countlee (coun- 
try). Hecome this side alla same China- 





man come, alla same Melican man go 
China — catchee Son cone 
(gain advantages). inaman workee w 
ay makee lailloadee (railroad), makee 
cigar, washee-washee; he spensee [ex- 
penses] welly smallo, he no d’linkee sam- 
shoo [drink spirits] can catchee littee [little] 
chancee. Ilishman spensee more largee; he 
d'linkee plenty samshoo, no got chancee, he 
inside plenty hot [very angry], he wantchee 
fightee Chinaman, wantchee pay he walkee 
{send him away]. 

“Denny Kearney? Who man? No sabe he. 
He wantchee washee-washee? What thing 
he talkee? Chinaman b’long moon-eye 
leper? Nosabe moon-eye leper. Me thinkee 
Cearney one number one foolee. Wantchee 
killum Chinaman, makee that Golden Gatee 
full up long he body [fill with their bodies]? 
Tluly [truly] mi thinkee that foolee talkee 
[nonesense}. Nosabe General Butler. You 
talkee he number one flen long [friend of] 
that Kearney? Kearney came ton side 
helpee that Butler catchee toatutae [become 

overnor]? Butler loosum chancee [failed]? 

e talkee wanchee takee Chinaman bone 
puttee ground makee that rice come up more 
quick? How can talkee so fashion? S’pose 
some man so fashion talkee China side, can 
secure chop-chop cuttee head [would be sure 
to lose his head|. Mi thinkee alla this pidgin 
tluly welly culio [very curious]. Long teem 
before [a long time ago] mi hab see one 
piecee Melican joss pidgin man [missionary] 
Canton side. He talkee mi Melica side one 
man alla same ‘nother man, maskee [no 
matter if] he poor man, richee man, white 
man, black man, Chinaman, any fashion man, 
he can stop this side, mandalin [government] 
take care he allasame. Mi fear he talkee lie 
pidgin [told a lie] Melica side no p'loppa 
[proper]. Maskee [never mind]. S’pose 
Ilishman no too muchee bobbery, mi can stop 
two, three year, catchee littee chancee, takee 
that dollar, buy shilling billee [exchange] 
takee steamer, go back Canton . Jussee 
now you go? No ’casion so chop-chop [you 
needn’t hurry so much]. Mi likee you come 
‘nother teem [again]. S’pose you wantchee 
washee-washee, s’pose you got flen wantchee 
washee-washee, mi can do number one fash- 
ion, one dollar one dazen. Chin chin!” 


Advice to Amateur Skaters. 


To those learning the grateful art of slip- 
ping around on skates the following move- 
ments will be found practical and amusing. 

1. The Plain Fall—Kick both feet forward 
and sit down. One time and ene motion. 

2. The Double Fall—Appear to be running 
into somebody. Make a sudden turn to the 
right, claw the air to the left, and turn a 
half sumersault backwards. One time and 
three motions, [Very effective. ] 

3. The Bifurcation—Stand upright and 
laugh heartily at the new beginner's tumble. 
Then let your legs slip out in opposite direc- 
tions until they resemble this: A. Then 
throw both arms up, thus: Y One time and 
four motions. [This manceuver rarely f.ils 
to create merriment. | 

4. The Cerebellic Glide—When going rap- 
idly fling both feet in the air, and skate on 
the back of your head. One time and one 
motion. [This should not be repeated more 
than twice during the evening. ] 

Other muvements will be given from time 
to time.— New Orleans Times. 








“Oh, I suppose he loves Sarah, and would 
be glad to marry her,” she was saying to an- 
other woman in the postoffice corridor, yes- 
terday, “but I dunno.” “Isn’t he a nice 
young man?” asked the other. “Well, he’s 
nice enough, but very reckless with his 
money. At Christmas time he made usa 
present of a French clock for the parlor, and 
there’s not one of us in the house that could 
speak a word of French. He might just as 
well have presented us with a German ther- 
mometer or a Spanish umbrella. We had to 
trade it for a barrel of molasses.”— Detroit 
Free Press. 





In the past twenty-three years more than 
17,000 pieces of ordnance have been gon- 
structed in the Krupp works at Essen, and 
sixteen guns only have burst, while of these 
by far the greater number were destroyed 
during trials to test their power of resistance 
and when loaded with heavier charges than 
they were designed to fire. 


STILWELL’S PATENT 
Lie EXTRactine 


Heater 
& Filter, 


i to in use 
umes ee 
Prices Greatly Reduced! 
STILWELL & Bierce M’re Co., 
Dayton, O. 
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F. TH ORNEL Y, | 


Draughtsman and Mechanical Engineer. 


Plans and Estimates for Bridges, Mills, Factories, and All Kinds of Machinery 


furnished. Drawings and Specifications Neatly Executed. 


Drawings and Applications for Patents and Trade 
Marks a Specialty. © 


Office in Mons Anderson's Block, 
jan3edwtf 


La Crosse, Wis. 





JAMES CRAIE., 


Practical Millwright, 


Makes a Specialty of the Designing and Building of small Custom and Mer- 
chant Mills. Particular attention paid to Improving Small Water Powers so as 
to make them available for milling purposes. Plans, Estimates and Specifica- 
tions furnished, and Surveys made upon application. Dealer in 

CRAIK’S TURBINE WATER WHEEL, 
CRAIK’S FRICTIONLESS BAIL AND DRIVER, 
AND ALL KINDS OF MILL MACHINERY. 


ed wif Address: TAMES CRATES, La Crosse, Wis. 





CUNN, CROSS & CO., — 


Practical Millwrights and Mill Builders, 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Flour Mill Machinery; Homberger Bros. Supe- 
rior Bolting Cloth; and Importers of 


FRENCH VIOLET STOCK MILL STONES, 


Agents for Porcelain and Chilled Iron Rollers. New Process Mills a Specialty. 
217 Washington Avenue, South, 


ot4wimo IMEIINNEBAPOLIS, = = = MINN. 
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. RICHMOND, erent! New York, 


Richmond Smut Machines | 


THE 


NIAGARA BRAN DUSTER 


THE 


EMPIRE CONICAL BRAN DUSTER ,A- 


AND THE 
RICHMOND 
Bi GRAIN SEPARATORS 

S4 


SEND FOR 





Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 


Niagara Bran Ouster. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





Munson’s 
WHEAT FLOURING AND CORN GRINDING 


PORTABLE MILLS, 


CENTENNIAL AWARDS. 


International Exhibition, - - Philadelphia, 1876. 


- Santiago, Chili, 1875. 


Best in the World: 


Every Mill Warranted, Every Mill fully 


International Exhibition, 


Inspected, and Every Mill placed on 
its Merits. 


In grinding Wheat, Corn, regrinding Middlings, 
and in Buckwheat Flouring 


WE CHALLENCE COMPETITION. 


MUNSON BROS., 
wm Utica, New York, 





‘The Best ana the Cc heapest. 


THE CELEBRATED CRAIK 








Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





The Only Water Wheel in the World that 
gives as high a Percentage on Partial as on Full 


Gate. 


We 
our wheel. 


is Guaranteed to Cive Entire Satisfaction. 


It excels all others in the follow- 


invite the attention of Millers and others using water power to 


It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 


or it may be returned at our expense. 
ing points: 
1. Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, 


giving great 
strength to the wheel and perfect smoothness to, the bucket, avoiding both 
breakage and loss of power from undue friction of the water in passing through 
the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water 
is concentrated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part 
gate, thus giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be 
obtained by any other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no possibility 
of their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the movable gates are 
so constructed thet the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes 
against the buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is run- 
ning at part gate, thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel 
is running at full gate. 

As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this or any 
foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and allow a suffi- 
cient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non-satisfaction will 
bear the expense of re-shipment. 

For Circulars and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF'G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones, 


The only Perfect Frictionless, Self-adjusting Driver in the World, 


When Used in Connection with 


CRAIE’S PATENT BAIL, 
WE GUARANTEE a BETTER GRADE and GREATER YIELD of FLOUR 


with this device than with any other in the market. The change can easily 
be made on any kind of spindle without altering its present form, and competent 
men will be sent to any part of the union to make the change, sufficient time 
being allowed to test its merits before paying for it. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 





ORAIK TURBINE MANF G 00,, La Qrosse, Wis, 
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Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. 


BAIRD’S 


BUUNS 


FOR PRACTICAL MEN, 


Our new and enlarged CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL AND 
ScIENTIFIC Books, 96 pages, Svo; a Catalogue of Books 
on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, WEAVING, COTTON and 
WooneN MANUFACTURE, 4to; Catalogue of a choice 
collection of PRACTICAL, SCIENTIFIC, and ECONOMIC 
Books, 4to; List of Books on STEAM AND THE STEAM 
ENGINE, MECHANICS, MACHINERY, and ENGINEERING, 
4to. List of Important Books on METALLURGY, MET- 
ALS; STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

SSAYING, etc., 4to; two Catalogues of Bvuoks’ and 

hamplets on Socrar. SCIENCE, POLITICAL Economy, 
BANKS, POPULATION, PAUPERISM, and kindred subjects 
sent free to any one who will forward his address, 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
12-27 810 WALNut STREET, Philadelphia. 1lt 











RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 








Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 
Arrival and Departure of Trains at La Crosse. 


LEAVE 
For Madison and Chicago...........---+20---- 5:46pm 
For Wixona and the North..........- 8:32am &10pm 
ARRIVE 
From Chicago and the East........ 9:14am &11:15pm 
From Winona and the North................-. 6:29 pm 





Morning train from Winona and the north passes 
Onalaska....... pinnae nel cceN Rien oss >< 3:15am 








_ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y 


LEAVE LA CROSSE 


For Chicago, Mliwaukee, - and 

DO TIRE 0c ake aid sas cas os 3:11 a. m. & 6:35 p.m. 
Portage Accomodation....:..... 6:45 a. m. 
Winona, Minneapolis and St. Paul 

pe I a ae eS ae §:33 a, m. & 10:41 p.m, 


ARRIVE AT LA CROSSE 
From Chicago and Milwaukee. . _ a * m. & 10:28 p. m. 
Accomodation.......... . m, 
Mibmeapote and St. Paul Fe Ps og a.m. & 6:25 p.m. 
All tralns daily except Sunday. 


S. 8. MERRILL, FRED RING, Jr. 
General Manger. Agent 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen‘l Pass. Ag’t. 





Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R. 


GOING NORTH. 








Leave Chicago. ......-..----+.--10330 am 9:15 pm 
Wt MRR Cc oscin<scodancets 4:12 pm 3:17am 
Arrive at Dubuque........ ... 7:38pm 6:45am 
Leave PI. Cando eae 8:00 am 
Arrive at Lansing wespuudie 12:45 pm 
Leave enweee 1:12pm 
Arrive at La Crosse. 3:43 pm 
oh! Lo ee ae 12:48 pm 
Arrive at Dubuque. .. 7:47 pm 
Leave be a ---. 6:15am 8:45 pm 
Arrive at Clinton...... a mnie 927 am 12:24am 
“  “ Chicago.............. 3:40pm 7:00am 
VOLGA BRANCH. 

Saat TOOBIN Bi. kc cccccecccecscccnccensss 2:40 pm 
Arrive at Wadena, 9:40 p m 
Leave Wadena, ... 6:00 am 
Arrive at Dubuque 1:20 pw 








Clean Your Boilers ! 


After four years of use, Lye & Zimerle’s 
Anti-Incrustation Compound is conceded to be 
The Best Boiler Compound in America. 
It will positively prevent new scale from 
forming, and will gradually bring out the old. 
It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure 
the iron; put it toany test desirable. It will 
stop foaming almost instantly, and will hold 
the water quiet. 


We Can Furnish References in Almost Every State 
in the Union. It isa liquid, and put up in barrele— 
14 Dbis. and 14 bbls, In ordering, give size of Boilers, 
well or rain water, and kind of mineral. Correspon- 
dence solicited, 

LYE & ZIMERLE, Manf'rs, 


1.8wlyr Delphos, Ohio. 





Mess1's. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 

The reputation of the late Keota millr 
is all due to the Improved Emery Wheel Mill 
Stone Dresser. After our mill was burned 
I was employed by Messrs. Whitcomb & Rose- 
crans of Sigourney, Iowa, to take charge of 
their mill which was run down and had no 
reputation at all. The first thing I did was 
to order one of your Improved Emery Dress- 
ers. After refitting the mill and dressing up 
the buhrs with the Emery Wheel we started 
off on a high grade of flour. Now the repu- 
tation of the mill is second to none and we 
are running night and day. 

Yours truly, B. R. STICKLEY, 

Sigourney, Iowa Sept., 24, 1878, 





SAMUEL CAREY, 


7 Broadway NEW YORK, 


IMPoRTEFR 


he ae 


Burr Stones 


—AND— 


Bolting Cloths! 





Large Stock Always on Hand! 
jan25'79wly 
THE 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILW§WAW 
Is THE 


OLDEST, BEST CONSTRUCTED, MOST PROGRESSIVE BEST 
EQUIPPED, ABLEST MANAGED, 


HENCE 


THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 
Of the Great West. 
It is to-day, and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest. 


It embraces under one Management 


2,188 Miles of FRoad 


And forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CuicaGo, CounciL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“Cuicaco, Sioux Ciry & YANKTON LINE,” 
“CHIcaGo, CLINTON, DuBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“CuricaGo, Freeport & DuBUQUE LINE,” 
“CuicaGo, LACROSSE, WINONA & MINNESOTA LINE,” 
“CHicaGco, Sv. PAuL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE LINE.” 





The advantages of these lines are 


1. If the passenger is going to or from any points in 
the entire West and Northwest, he can buy his tickets 
via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 
his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS, 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 
Rails: its road bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4, Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest im- 
provements for comfort, safety and convenience, 

5, It is the only road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hote] Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

6. It is the only road running the Pullman Palace | 
Sleeping Cars either way between 


Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, on 


La Crosse, Winona, Ddbuque: -Me- 
Gregor, Milwaukee- 


. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
ini equipped with Pullman Palace S eeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at inter- | 
mediate points, 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing and 
passengers should consult. their interest by purchasing. 
tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket | 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago; | 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 

For information. Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable at 
Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Company or 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen'l Manager, Chicago, Gen’l Pass, Ag’t, Chicago. 


The Victor Heater, 


Invented by, ; 
| PETER PROVOST, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patented May 21, 1878, 





The Best Machine in tne market. Ithas now been in 
operation for over eight months, and has been thoroughly 
tested in every particular, and gives Perfect Satisfac- 
tion. Every Machine Warranted. If not satisfactory 
after 30 days trial it may be returned to me at my ex- 
pense. 1t makes whiter flour, cleaner bran, and saves 
from ten to fifteen per cent of power. 

Boilers and fixtures furnished for Water Mills at 
reasonable figures. 


J. W. BIRDWELL, Cen’! Ag’t, 
vug2 wtf. Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE 


CHICACO, 


Milwaukee & St, Paul 


| RAIIUIWAWD 





| IS THE VERY BEST LINE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, | 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, 
Manitoba, and the 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINCTON, 
New England, the Canadas, and all 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. 


ROUTES 
DAILY TRAINS 


| Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


| 











The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
Northwestern line connecting in same Depot in 
Chicag 0 with any of the Great Eastern and Southern | 
Settetee and is the most conveniently located with ref- ' 
erence to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of business 
| in that City. 
Tissem "Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
Principal Cities. 
Stee! Rail Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from dust. 
| Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, Miller’s 
| Safety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger Cars. 
The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars. 


| This rdad connects more Business Centers, Health and | 


| phenseré ‘Resorts, and passes through a finer country, 
witli grander scenery, than any other Northwestern line. 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agt. § 
JOHN C. GAULT, 


S$, S. MERRILL, 
General Asa’t Gen’l Manager, 


Manager, 


PROCLAMATION! 


Why is Milling not more profitable? 





Black Hills, | 


Because at least twenty per cent of all 
the capital employed in: buying wheat is 


|used without producing any profit, on 
| account of making so much low grade 
| 
| made in the United States be raised from 
|25 to 50 cents per barrel? 


flour. Can fifty per cent of all the flour 


I assert 
positively that it’ can by adopting my 


_ system of bolting and purifying. Mill- 
_ing can never be made profitable until 
| all. the low grades and first flour are 


raised in value’ by purification. Flour 
|now selling for $3 per barrel can be 
raised to $5. . There is not one mill-in a 
hundred but is deficient in purifying ca- 
pacity. Millers sending’ their address 
will be supplied with Hunter’s.latest illus- 
trated circular, describing his process of 


| purifying and rebolting, free of cost. 


Caution——-In, buying purifiers, beware 
of disintegrating machines that whip and 
beat the middlings, converting them into 


a low grade flour. 
ANDREW HUNTER, 


1.17wtf Rochester, N. Y. 





Sergeant's Self Adjusting 
MILL BUHR DRIVER 








| 
Our driver has been thoroughly tested and is now used 
| in nearly every leading mill in Minnesota and in many 
mills in other states where they are being fast introduced. 
| Wherever used they haye never ‘failed to give unquali- 
| fied satisfaction. 


| 
| We Cuarantee: 
1st. That our driver gives the most sensitive and per- 

fect drive and back lash of any driver in the world. 

2d. That it allows the miller to obtain a perfect run- 
| hing balance at ail times even though the spindie be out 
| of tram. 
| 8d. That it gives and maintains a perfect uniformity 
| of runner to bed stone thereby making a stronger and 
better colored flour and saving from two to four pounds 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| of wheat pér barrel of flour. 

dtu, That the ease of the Driver and running balance 
is so compfete, that it’will, with the same power, grind 
| from one to two bushels more per hour. * 
| Sth. That both the driving sides and back lash sides 
| have a perfect bearing on the bail and never necessitate 
| any fitting of irons. 
| th. That it will stop the wheat wash and help per- 
| fect the faces of both ranner and bed stone. 

ith. That in starting, running or stopping or in apy 
change of motion of the water wheel or engine, there is 
never any thumping of the runner on the bed stone. 

Sth. That with our Driver all the buhrs in any milt* 
can be balanced on: one spindle and when so balanced 
any runner will run on any one of the spindles. 

9th, That the tg is durable and will give Per- 


fect Satisfac on. 
Reliable .~ : Wanted. Any information concern- 
ing Bail — river cheerfully given. Send: for circulars. 


Addre 


Sergeant's Mil Buhr Driver Company, 


Box 383, ‘Minneapolis, ~ = a 
E. H. GRATIOT’S 


WHEAT HEATER. 


| This is the only Heat- 
| er made of Heavy Cop: 
per, tested at 175 pounds 
pressure; and that heats 
| each and every grain of 


| 
| wheat evenly, drawing 








the moisture in the berry 
to the outside or bran, 


| thereby thoroughly 
toughening the bran 
on the..hardest and 
dryest spring or winter 
wheat. 

Send for circular ta 


GRATIOT BROS,., Platteville, Wis, 








j 
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WHEAT HEATER INFRINGE- 
MEN 


s 

We are proprietors of what is known as the aa Ma- 
chine,” for which letters patent, 
granted to J.C. Hunt, Aug 13, 1872. 
of this machine consists principally of a steam drum or 
cylinder, with. vertical pi or tubes enclused 
within it forthe passage o wheat to be heated, 
It having come to our knowledge that certain parties in 
Minnesota and Illinois are ecaree agen | and offering 
for sale machines of like construction which are infringe- 
ments upon cur patent, we would, therefore, caution all 
mill owners against buying any Heaters of the above or 
similar description, excepting those made by us or under 
our license. 

We would respectfully ask all millers and mill owners 
to carefully look into thi matter, and we will afford them 
ample facilities for a thorough investigation. We do not 
wish to make millers or mill owners any trouble but we 
shall protect our rights under our letters patent. 

We will furnish the Hunt machine to any parties who 
may wish them, though we do not recommend them as 
the best,-as we believe the Gratiot Improved Wheat 
Heater to be the best and only perfect wheat heater 
extant. 

We can indemnify all millers using heaters purchased 
of us or our agents, GRATIOT BROS, 

Platteville, Grant Co., Wis., Nov. 7, 1878. 11,2013 


TO CUSTOM MILLERS—READY 
‘RECKONING CARDS. 


Every Miller should have half a dozen. By 
the table printed thereon the amount of flour, 
middlings and bran from any quantity of 
wheat can be determined in a few seconds, 
taking one-eighth toll and making ample de- 
duction for cleaning etc. etc. Highest Rec- 
ommendations. Millers save time, never 
make a mistake, and will always have them. 
Price 2 for 50 cents; 5 for-$1.00. 

Address LORD: BROS. 
Waupton, Wisconsin. 


A GOOD CHANCE 


For a man with small means. We have for 
sale a steam flouring and grist mill, with 
which is connected a planing mill and wood 
working shop, well.supplied with machinery. 
Located in one of*the richest farming sec- 
tions of Wisconsin; and has a good custom 
business, Reason’ for selling is the failing 
health of one of the owners. Address, 
OsTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 
1.31w4* .La Crosse, Wis. 


NOTICE. 


The RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS of 
Richmond, Ind., has no connection whatever 
with any other mill furnishing house in the 
United States. Its offices, shops, patterns, 
tools, and machinery are located at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Its mechanical departments are 
under the direct management of experts of 
life-long experience, and all work is fullv 
guaranteed. Addiess all commtuication 
plainly, to the 

RICHMOND City MILL WoRKs, 
Richmond, Ind. 


A BARGAIN. 


We have for sale a first class steam mill; 
stone building, 35 by 50 feet; 4 run 4 feet 
buhrs; 3 sets Porcelain Rolls; 2 sets chilled 
iron rolls; 5 purifiers; 8 reels; and a full and 
complete outfit of the latest improved ma- 
chinery. A No. 1 facilities for receiving wheat 
and shipping flour. Mill running steadily on 
merchant work. Fuel very cheap. Best of 
reasons given forselling. Address for further 
particulars, 

OSTRANDER, HopPiIn & DEAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 


On account of ill health of the senior part- 
ner, we offer for sdle the Clearwater Mills, 
containing four run of four feet stones and 
all the late improved machinery necessary to 
make a first class mill. All required infor- 
mation can be had by writing to the firm, 

DAVIS & BEAL, St. Cloud, Minn. 


may31ttf 
FOR SALE. 


One of Fargusson’s No. 2 Hawk Eye 
Double Zig Zag Separators and Oat Extract- 
ors. It has been used about one and one-half 
years and will be sold cheap. Address, 

OsTRANDER, HoppPin & DEAN, 

11. 29wtf La Crosse, Wis. 


A SPECIAL INVITATION 


Is hereby extended.to all Millers and Mill- 
men who may be in Minneapolis to make 
their Headquarters at the office of J. W. 
Birdwell, room 1, up stairs at No. 221, Wash- 
ington Avenue, South. They will be heart- 
ily welcomed and every effort made to make 
their stay in Minneapolis both pleasant and 
profitable. tf 


WANTED 


One secofid‘hand under runner Port- 
ableMill Address, giving description and 
price, OsTRANDER, Hoprin & DEAN, 

2,7 w4 La Crosse, Wis. 


























SITUATION WANTED. 

An experienced miller and a first class 
salesman wants a situation either as a Miller 
or Salesman. Has a large trade, flour, grain 
and mill feed already established and will 
give the very best of references for honesty, 
ability, and being strictly moral and tem- 
perate. Address, MILLER, 

Care of Wilmer Kipe, 
1t 1703 Willington St., Philadelphia Pa. 


6B. F. Gump 


No. 53 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, - Illinois, 


Gen'l Mill Furnisher 


Commission Merchant and 
CHICAGO AGENT FOR 


GENUINE DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTHS ! 


“(I handle no other Brand) 





All numbers kept constantly in stock to supply the 
argest order ata moment's notice. Grit Gauze Cloths 
equal in mesh to 000 to No, 6 inclusive, always on hand. 


FLOUR MILL TRIMMINGS A SPECIALTY! 


Such as Rubber, Leather, and Solid-wove 
Cotton Belting, Elevator Buckets, and Bolts, 
Bran Dusters, Wire Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, 
Brass Wire Cloth, Water and Steam Gauges, 
Boiler Injectors, Pumps, Packing, Smutters, 
Corn Shellers; Portable Mills, etc., etc., and 
all necessary articles for Mills. 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 
Send in Your Orders. 





EZOTEML:! 


The Nicollet House, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Having purchased this day the furniture and all inter- 
este of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House, we respectf: to the traveling 
public that we shall endeavor to restore and materially 
enhance the reputation which the house had under our 
former management, with the assurance that at the Nical- 
Jat will he fonnd every reqnisite and comfort of a first class 
el, Prices Te oer oo & 2 to $3 per day. 
F. 5. GiLesu.N & Co., Owners and proprieters, 
Minneapolis, Aug 12, 187%. sep7ttt 











IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 


BENTON’S PATENT 


fJiamond in Stone [Jresser 


For facing, cracking and furrowing. 


The saving of time and labor and the cost of picks, will 
soon cover the price of the machine, whilst the improve- 
ment in the quantity and the quality of the flour, render 
it indispensable to good milling. 


For particulars apply to 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Co., 


11,1 La Crosse, Wisconsin, w tf 





John C. EXiggins, 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 


MIiIL&. Prices 
y 16% West Kineie Street, 


: CHICAGO. 
| 


ss All work fully guaranteed. 

= ——S — Responsible parties can have 
saan 30 to 60 days trial on my new 
work, also on dressing where 
I HN } the steel is of good quality, and 
TL hes not been destroyed by work- 
‘ng, and if not superior to any work produced in this 
country, there will be no charge for the same. Asironger 
warranty is unnecessary for any purpose. Orders by mai) 
or express promptly attended to, Send for circular and 











reduced price list, When shipping, pa see that your 
proper olives iseither withe box or inside tebaswet 





Otis A. Pray. 


A. L. Miner, 
MILL FURNISHING AND IRON 


Chas. Evans Holt. 
WworRKS. 


O. A. PRAY Z CO., 


Cor. 1st St..and 5th Aye. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We deal in, furnish and manufacture everything required in a Mill, and 


best of its kind in every department. 


always strive to keep on hand the 


MILL FURNISHING 


And Millwright Work a Specialty. 


Contracts made for the whole or any part of a mill. 
Crusher Rolis, Wheat Heaters, Du Four’s Bolting Cioth, Belting, Etc. 


Castings of all Kinds. 


General Machinery of all Kinds. 





THE NEW 


California tron Clad 


A SUCCESS. 

The Only Absolute 
Fire Proo1 Smutter and 
Separator Combined in 
America. Neat, Hand- 
some and Durable. Do 
not buy a Smutter of 
Any kind until yousend 
for our Iron Clad circu- 


Jars. 
M. DEAL & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


John James & Co,, 


Successors to 


THORNELY & JAMES, 


Machinists and 
Mill Furnishers. 


Dealers in 


Belting, Bolting Cloth, and General 
Mill Supplies. 


jan3t4t 








Manufacturers of 
Craik’s ‘Turbine. Water Wheel, 
Craik’s Pat. Bail, Driver & Balances 
Dane’s Improved Bail & Driver, 
~ Benton’s Diamond Buhr Dresser. 


Plans and Specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. 
Office and Works cor, Front & King Sts., 


11.22 LA CROSSE, WIS. ttf 








‘The Best File and Permanent Binding made for 
Ne wspapers, Music. Periodicals, etc., etc. Any Size 
or Style made to order. Address 

John R. Barret & Co., 
Book binders — Sole Proprietors, 


juhe28wtft 50 State St. Chicago. 


THE CREEN MOUNTAIN 
Turbine Water Wheel 
ae St me is the best in the world for 
Mex low falls and back water. 
Its great durability, quick 
i motion, and great power 


make it the giant wheel 
of the age. 










THE 


SUNLICHT 


X MILL DRESS 


\ "Ihe finest «tress in use, and will 
make the whitest and most 
Y flour and broadesc bran of any 
dlress known, and require less 
‘power. 


Will ao to keep the face and furrows free from 
gilaze for three cents per day, and clean a pasted mill in 
~ minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mill 
motion, no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. 





‘oughly. 





( WwW, TRUAX, Beeqx Junction, Vermont, 
\ 


THE THOMPSON 


Turbine Water Wheel 


The most scientific ap- 
plication of the water 
ever made, 


This Whee! Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 


hos AWARDED 
r. Bronze Medal and Diploma 
_ —aT— : 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Address: 


THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 


1,10w52t Union City, Pa. 








Shaftine, Pulleys,‘ Hangers, Coup- 
lings, Elevator and Mill Machinery, 


MILL FURNISHERS 


AND 


MILL BUILDERS. 


Pulleys from 3 to 100 inches in Diameter. 
Pulleys made in Halves. 
Transmission of Power by Wire ropes, etc. 
WILLIAMS & ORTON MF’G CO., 

STERLING, ILL. 
Send for Catalogue and Redueed Price List, 
12.6mtf 





McFEELY’S IMPROVED 
DIAMOND MACHINE! 


The only complete cracking, facing and furrowing 
machine made. Over 900 in use in the United States. 
Thirty two machines sold at Minneapolis within the last 
year. Machines sent out on thirty days trial. For price 
list and machine, address 

THOMAS McFEELY 


8.50eow26t Union City, Indiana. 





SLuATER’sS 


Improved Bolting Reel 


Warranted the best in use, and the 
only Reel that will Dust Middlings thor- 
Works upon strictly scientific 
and mechanical principles. 

Makes clearer flour and cleaner offal. 
Has more capacity; saves room, power 
and expense of cloths. 

Hundreds of them have been sold 
upon their merits, and cases can be cited 
where the use of this reel has saved over 

One Thousand Dollars a Year 
in a three-run mill. 

The improvement is in the construc- 
tion of the ribs, and can be applied to 
any reel in use at a mere nominal cost. 

SATISFACTION -GUARANTEED. 


Address, C, B, SLATER & CO., 
12-18e0w tf Blanchester, Ohio. 
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THE LATEST IMPROVED 


La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser 





5 13 yh 
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Machine on Runner. 


s-the Most Complete and Greatest Labor Saving Device for Dressing Mill Stones 


Ever Invented! g 








Fiead the following Letters from some of our Customers: 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


The Emery Wheel Dresser is destined to become one of the most popular 
inventions belonging to the milling business. We are making the best grade of 
flour that is made anywhere in these three counties—Keokuk, Washington and 


Jefferson. Yours truly, 
SMITH, STICKLEY & SMITH. 
Keota, Iowa, February 25, 1878. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


GENTLEMEN: I like the machine very much, and think it is a great im- 
provement over the one I have been using. I do not see how anyone can object 
to it now, for it seems to me that all possible objections have been removed by 


the recent improvements. I could not run the mill without it. 
Your Friend, 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12, 1877. 


JAMES JONES. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN: Please send us by express a furrowing wheel for our machine 
—send C. ©. D. or we will send postoffice order for bill. We have furrowed out 
five run of four and one-half feet buhrs with the wheel that came with the ma- 
chine, and are satisfied it has done more than its share of work. We are better 
pleased with your machine every day. MARSHALL, KENNEDYs & Co. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1878. 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

The Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser which has been 
in use for the last ten months in our mill has given entire satisfaction. It gives a 
perfect surface and is one of the best labor saving machines that ever came to our 


notice. Hosart, SHULER & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN: We have had your Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 
Stone Dresser in use for four months and are much pleased with it.. We can 
say that it saves labor and does better work than can be done with the pick. 

Yours truly, P. A. & §, SMALL. 

York, Pa., July 31, 1878. 

Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

Everything goes lovely with me. I shall have to attribute a great share of 
my success to you, for if it had not been for your Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Dresser, I am afraid I should have come out. at the small end of the horn. The 
owners of this mill would never have agreed to spend so much time on the stones 
to fit them as they have to be to do good work. ‘There is no use talking, your 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser is ¢he thing to get a stone in shape with. It 
takes much less time and money than to do the work by hand, and the work is 
way ahead of hand work when it is done. J. S. OBorn. 

Decorah, Iowa, March 3, 1878. 








CAUTION ==-All Mill Owners are hereby cautioned against buying any Mill Stone Dressing :‘Machines on which either Emery Wheels 
or, Corundum Wheels are used, except such machines as are made by us and known as the Improwed Ina Crosse Eimery 


W7Theel Mill Stone Dresser. 
whieh our. machines are licensed. 


All other machines using Emery or Corundum wheels are direct infringements of the patents under 
We would respectfully ask all Mill Owners to carefully took into our rights in this matter, and will afford 


them ample facilities for a thorough Investigation. We do not wish to make Millers or Mill Owners any trouble, but we shell -protect ‘our rights 
secured to us by Letters Patent of the United States, and ask that they respect those rights so as to save themselves trouble. Weare manufac- 
turing and have our machines constantly on hand for sale, so that parties can have no reason for buying infrinzing machines. 


OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Send for our New (Illustrative and Descriptive Circular, Prices, etc. 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, La Crosse, Wis, 
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THE CARDEN city 


MIBDLINGS AvereR A 


NEARLY 2,000 IN USE. 








IN SIMPLICITY UNRIVALLED; 
IN RESULTS ATTAINED UNEQUA 
IN QUALITY OF wrote sitsttp UNEXCELLED. 


Highest Award at Centennial Exhibition, 


And in Fact 


WHEREVER SHOWN! 


Descriptive Circulars in English or‘German Mailed Free upon Application. 


COLLINS & GATHMANN, 


S. W. Cor. Washington and Clinton Sts., 
Chicago, X11. 


ATLAS- CORLISS ENCINE! 








Wil 


ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
Builders of All Classes of 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


isieuaiar We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. 
ec6wlyr 





HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


The Victor Brush Scourer ? 


Made by the 


Bamard & Leas Manufacturing. Company, Moline, Winois, 


If not, send for Illustrated Circular, giving full description, price, sige, 
eas asitisthe Latest and Best Brush Scéwrer out. Try it and you 
will say.so yourselves, They are also the sole manufacturers of: the Vi¢eter 
Smutter, Barnard’s Dustiess Wheat Separators, and Oat and Weed Extone. | 
tors, and the unrivalled Eureka Flour Packers. 


























time for Trial. apt] 4ttt 


Sectional View pA Victor Brush Scourer, 
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shaped or 
We guarantee all these Machines and give | for al kinds of Bit Stone Dressers or’ other mechanical 
purposes, by 
H 


at's ‘Boss’ Pui | 


~The Best Purifier in the Market ! 


Fon fot Full Paeticulaes anil Puces, ta” ~ 
M. PALMER, Manufacturer, 


West Salem, Wisconsin. 


in 1856. 


jan3wtf 


Established 








THE “EUREKA” THE “EUREKA” THE “EUREKA” 
Smut and Separating Machine. Brush Finishing Machine. SEPARATOR. 


We continue, as heretofore, to manufacture in the best possible manner the 
Wheat Cleaning Machinery here illustrated. On and after January 1, 1879, we 
will discount from our former prices of all our wheat cleaning: machinery, 15 per 
cent, with an additional cash discount of 10 per cent if cash is paid in 3o days 
from date of shipment. 

WE ALSO KEEP FULL STOCKS OF 


Genuine Dufour & Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 


HOWES, BABCOCK & CO., 
Silver Creek, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 


ea ae WwOoRKS 








EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Propr’s, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


MILL BUILDERS ¢ FURNISHERS. 


——SOLE. MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


The Improved Corliss Engine, 


—_-AND——— 


WEGMANN’S PATENT PORCELAIN ROLLER MILLS, 


For particulars and prices, address, 
EDW. P. ALLIS & CO.., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





‘THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA COIL SPRINC 
Mor BAA Spincdios. 





Dickinson’s Pioneer Mill Stone 
| Dressing Machines; simple, effective The only Spring ever awarded Centennial and Gold 
and durable. Also Black Di ls, or Carbonat Medals, Thisis the Spring of which D,.R. Sparks, 

crude—furnished,. set or sharpened, suitable , President Jilinois Millers’ Association, says; “We are 
only sorry that we didnot get them at first.” Does not 
cure but prevents backlash. Address 


JOHN A. HAFNER, 39 Water st., 





JOHN DICKINSON, 
64 Nassau St,, New York, 





1 8iwi3 


PHRGRUIGN ..cercccscrecceccesecgesacrsecs Pennsylvania. . 
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